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ABSTRACT 

Part of a larger study of the social, econqsic, and 
political effects of the (lev Federal approach to delivery of eanpover 
services, this r^pdrt covers the early transition period . 
(January- April 1975) of i^he Coeprehensive |;eployeent and Training Act 
of 1973 (CETA — P. 93-203) , which was the first in a series of 
proposed special revenue- sharing bills transferring control over a 
large portion of Federal revenues to state and local jurisdiction for 
flexible use in lieu of a variety of categorical Federal sanpowe^ 
programs. Methodology described for this phase of the study consliBted 
of a series of interviews by 20 resident field research associates 
selected to follow the iBplesentation and operation of CBTA for three 
years*in a sasple of 28 units of governsent that encospass all types 
of prise sponsors (six cities, nine counties, nine consortia, and 
four states) and represent variations in population and degree of 
unesploysent. Focus is on six substantive concerns i.n Title I 
(Cosprehensive Manpower Services): (1) d£stril>ution of resources, (2) 
planning process IP (3) adslnistrative process, (4) arrangesentjB for 
delivering services to progras clients, (5) six of sjanpower progress, 
and (6)' type of people served. One chapter Is devoted to each 
concern, each with a 2--page sussary, and one chepter provides an 
overview of CETA in the conti^xt of de categorization and 
decentralization. A list of sanpower acronysns,. statistical tables, 
and a bibliography is appended, (it)- . 
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The decade of the 19608 was cb^ttacterized by an 
explosion of human resources programs. One followed 
the- other in rapid succession \intil nearly a score wer* 
devised to a,ddress the multiple manpower problems of 
the disadvantaged in the job ma rket. Emring the^gTOs, - 
attention turned to the difficulties of assimilating these 
diverse manpower programs. 

Paralleling these events was the development in the 
early 19608 of the reN^pnue- sharing concept later adopted 
by the Nixon Administration as part of the pro|>p'sed New 
Federj^lism. 

Both developments — the perceived need for reform- 
ing the collection of manpower programs 'and the Admin- 
istration's drive for revenue-sharing programs — led to 
the enactment of the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act of 1973--CETA (R i:. 93-203). This legis- 
lation, the first of a series of proposed special revenue- 
sharing bills, transferred control over a large portion 
of federal revenues to state and local jurisdictions for 
flexible use in lieu of a variety of categorical federal 
manpower programs. . , 

The premifiies supporting decentralization and 
decategorization--the two basic tenets of CpTA — are: 
1) that local authorities know best local needs and how 
to respond to^them, and 2) to deal effectively with those 
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needs, maximum flexibility in the use of maLnpower 
resources should replace the present system of cate- 
^gorical programs. 

To examine these premises and assess the social, 
economic, and political effects of this^new approach to 
the delivery of manpower services, a Committee on 
Evaluation of Employment and Training Programs was 
established in the National Research Council early in 
1974. "The Committeejs tasks are scheduled to be com- 
pleted in 1977 and a final report to be published at that 
time. In the interim,* however,' several analytical 
papers will be prepared on specific facets of the trans- 
formation of a complex system of programs and relation- 
ships. This paper, prepared by the staff,, is the first 
of such reports; it covers the early transition period of 
CETA. 

The data for this study come primarily froni Sl -sam- 
ple of 28 units of government that encompass all types 
ofjjrime sponsors (six- cities, nine counties, nine^con- 
sortia,* and four states). The sample has also been 
designed to represent vei.ri'ations in population and deg.ree 
of unemployment (see Appendix B, Table 1. p. 146). 

Twenty resident field research associates have been 
selected t6 follow the implementation and operation of. 
CETA -for three years in the 28 prime sponsor jurisdic- 
tions. Several interview waves are planned, ^his 
interim report summarizes the findings of , the first 
phase of the study. The focus is on six ^substantive 
concerns in Title I (Comprehensive Matipower Services): 

^ Distribution of resources 

• Planning process^. 

^ . * Administrative process 

• * Arrangeme'nts for delivering services to 

program clients 
, • Mix of manpower programs 

• Type of people served 

To obtain information the field research associates 
interviewed a minimum of seven key persons in each 
area representing officials responsible for implementing 
CETA as well as others with a more independent interest 

o 



\x% ^a^npow^r development.^ The research associates ' 
W^^^^rrtaflzed and Interpretecl the .formal interviews 
. ^i>P{>lem^Ji.ted theiVi with additional info rmation"* and i^j- 
^^ghts- These 28 field research associate reports''^ 
^<ov.tded the tiasis fpr ^is study. The field work an ^J. 
^tf^Cih of the data u^ed in pr^aring this interim report 
^^^kte to' the early transition period (January-April J^^^). 

findiJigs should therefore be considered in relatip^l 
\0 this tii^e frame- t'^f the same reajsons, recomn?^^- 
ci^t^Qps w^oxild be premature at this time. 
^ 'two Utjanticipated developments occurred shortly 

C&Ta went into effect: the s-erious deteriorati^'^ 
sy( %e economy, and the enactment of the Emergency 
J^i'^s and Unemployment- As sistance Act (E>UAA^), wl^^'Cih 
^3d^d ^I^tle* VI (public Service enfiployment) to CETA' 
B^^K occtirr^d too lafe to be reflected in the survey* i^^^' 
gi^'Urt^Qnt's. Ho>yever, tfie research associates were 
^P^'^ to address, if only marginally, the implicatian^ ^f 
lY^^^e ne'^' Q vents'. * . 

The evaluation study is part of the program of tl^^ 
A^^embly of Behavioral and Social Sciences in the 
iJ^Uonal Research Council. William Mirengpff, v/\xO 
' o^^^giAate^i the idea for fhe project, is the study dire^^^iT. 
3,^^^ is'^assisted by Lester. RLndler, senior Research ^ 
a^^ociafec. and Richard C. Piper , research ass istsm^* 
Ic4^l-ian Miller and Joyce E.' Storms constitute th^ 
g^PjpOrting staffs. ' - j * ' 

I arn grateful to the authors of this interim r«pc7^t 
3,^^ to rrielnbers of 'the Committee on Evaluation of . • 
^r^ployrr\ent'and Training Prograrps, who conscient^^U^^V 
^ ^eviewed the successive drafts of the staff paper an^ 
l?rcivided advice and guidance during its development- 

^'^MkV^y persons on Congressional staffs, in feder^^. 
^tate, and local governments, and' in public interest 
^^^\^ps have been consulted in the course pf the stud/* 
i!h^ authors wish to a-cknowledge the cooperation of 
^ f^^^sons in the national and regional offices of the D^Pa^"*- 

^^nt of Labor Manpower Administration who provid^^ 
^cJ^^a and commented on draft materials. 

The authors are particularly indebted to the re^^^ei^^ 
Y^^ld research associates whose expertise in public 
j^imstrSLtion, manpower, ecpnomics, and education 
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be«^ a unique resource^ Thanks ^re due to CETA 
adn^inistrators and oth^r^ ^h^o helped in the pretest 
th^ survey djchedules Alexandria, Va. , Bucks County, 
Pa- . and in New Yohh ^^^te, and to respondents in the 
sa^^pl'e areas w'ho gav^ generously of their titne. TKe ' 
authpr^ kr© also grat^fi^i for the assistance of Betti 
Gc^l'dwasser rfi selecting survey sample and assem- 
bling historical data Qn Ending and resource allocations, 
and to Phyllis Groom i^^Creary ^nd Christine L. 
M^^Shane^ who editec} th^ final document. ; . - 

This study was p?^ep^red under a grant from tHe 
Pc^r^ Foundation. 



Philip J. Rutledge/Chairm*^ 
Commfftee on Evaluation ojf 
Employment and Training 
Programs 



Committee oh Ev^iluatioh of 
Employment and Trairling Programs 
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PhLlLp J. Rutledge, (Chairman), 'Dire ctor, Office of 
Policy Analysis, National- League of Cities and U. S. » 
Conference of Mayors 

i ^ '. ■ * . . ■ V 

Curtis C. Aller, President, Center for Applied MappoAver 
Research > ' 

Samuel Bernstein, Human Resources Director, Offi^ of ' 
the Mayor, City of Chicago 

Dorothy M. BuifnS, Acting President, Castleton State 
' College * 

Philip E. Converse, Program Director, Institute for 
Social Re$earch , University of Michigan 

William L>. Heartwell, Commissioner, Virginia Employ. 
T ■ . - » ■ 
ment Commission 

{■ . • ■ 

4 Paul Jeni>ings, President, International Union of Electrt- 

cal,' /Radio an^ Machine Workers 
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GetM&C. Somer^, Professor of Economics., Department 
/ffeifeonomics, University of Wisconsin - 



Uam Mlrengoff, Project Director 

///;' . vii 



Survey Areas and : 
Field Research Associates 



Arizona: . • * 

Phoenix-M'aric,e>pa Consortium 
Balance of Arizona . * . 

i Edmund V. tvle-ch, Professor, Graduate School o 
Social Service Administration, Arizona State 
University * ■ ■ 

California: 
Long Beach 

Orknge County .Consortium ^ - 

Walter Fogel, .Professor, Institute of Industrial 
Relations, University of Califgrnia 

Stanislaus County 

San Joaquin Consortium , ' 

John Mitchell. Research Associate, Cente r for 
Applied MaApower Research ' ^ 

Florida: 
Pasco County 

Pinellas County-St. Petersburg Consortium 

Emile Bie. formerly Deputy Director, Office of 
Technical Support, U. S. Employment Service 
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Survey Areas ■ " 



ix 



Illinois: ' » . 

Coojk County ' 

Douglas Windham, Associate Professor, Depart- , 
ment of Education, University of Chicago 

•> 

Indiana: * * 

Gary 

William S. Griffith, Associate Professor, Depart- 
ment of EducatLon, University of Chrcago 

Kansas: • / ^ ^ 

Topek^ • 

Charles Krlder^ Assistant Professor, School of . 

Business, University of Kansas • ' ' 

' Kansas City /^^yandotte! County Consortium 

' Joseph Picbiler, Dean, School of Business; Univer- 
sity of 'Kansas ^ 

Maine: ^ " • ' , 

Maine , - ^ - 

-Roderick A. Forsgren, Profe s sor- and As sociate ' 
Dean, Graduate School, Unive rs Lty ot ^;l^ine 

Michigan: V . ' ' - . ' 

Calhoun CountV 

Earl Wright, Senior Staff Membe r, Upjohn Institute 



Lansing Tri-County Regional Manpower Consortium 
Michael Borus, Professor, School of Labbr and 
Industrial Relations, Michigan State Uni?^ersity 



Minnesota: 
St. Paul 

Ramsey County ; . . • 

James fc. Jernberg, Associate Directbr for Adminis 
tration. School of Public Affairs, Unijversity of 
Minnesota 
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New Jersey:. 

• Middlesex County 

. Union County ' ' 

Jack Chernick/ Professor, Institute bf^Manage- 
' ment and Labor Relations, Rutgers University 
' ' * ■ ■ ,j ' 

New York:. ^ . ■ 

New York City ' 

^ Lpls3lvime, Professor. New* School for Social 
Research - 

North Carolina: • 
Raleigh Cpnsortiuin « ^ ° 

Robert M. Fearn, Associate Professor, North * 
Carolina Statqi University 

Balance of North- Carolina - « 

Alvin M., Cruze, -Manager, Human Resource Eco- 
nomics Department, Center for Resource Planning, 
^ Research Triangle Institute ^- 

Ohio: ' 

Lorain County. ' ^ . 

Jan Muczyk, Assistant Professor; department of 
Management arjd Labor, Cleveland State University 
-^f . ■ ' _ • 

Cleveland Western. Re j/erve Manpower Consortium 

Robert N, Baird, Associate Professor, Department 
>\ • of Economics, Case Western Reserve University 

Pennsylvania: ' ' 

Philadelphia •^^ 

Chester County 

David Zimmerman, Assistant Professor, Depart- 
ment of Manag^^ment, Temple University 

Texas: • ' • 

Capital Are'a Consortium 
^ Balance of Texas- . - ^ 

Lorna A. Monti, Research Associate, Bureau ol 
Business ^lesearch, University of Texas 
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Overview 



TNTROnUCTION' " . \ 

The antececjents of manpower programs can be * N 
traced to the. 1930s and earlier, but the cur rent empt^' 
sis datgs from^the Area ^<ede veloprnent Act of 1961 a^ ' 
the Manpower'Develop nt anrd Training Act of 1962 
(MnTA). Two distinc >eriods are identifiable: from 
1963 to 1970, and fro: J971 to thh present. The earlier 
period foc\ised on strn ^iral problenis in the labor 
market-*-ttie intractabi. difficulties QT ^he poor and dis- 
advantaged who lacked rie preparation, experience, and 
skills to get and hold a )ob. New pr^j^rariis providing 
remedial echication, training, and w^>rk expo rio nee 
would, it was hoped, tjn h.ince t he i r en^ployability. 
These were author"ized by the MOTA. th^ E^Continuc 
Opportunity Act (EOA). uid civil rights legislation. 
The economic setting vv.i:> favorable; during most of tlie 
period, employment demand was exp-'^nding. Tt was 
possiblr> to finfl jobs for some of the <Usad vantaged 
workers in tlie interstice.s of the job n^ar^^et. 

current period, beginning in the early 1970 , 
was marked by count e r- c /c I ic a I progranis in response 
to ris.ing unemployment levels. TUe J'^mergency F^mploy- 
ment Act of 1 97 1 ; ( ICE A ), which subsidized state and 
local publfc service jobs for ,i two- year period. Wa,s 

1 
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N designed to put unemployed. people* -not necessarily the 

most disadvantaged-- into Employment quickly while 
>providing b*kdly needed public services in local 
communities. , ^ 

By the end of the 1960s, there were more than 17 
programs, each with its own legislative and organiza- 
' t^onal base, funding source, and regulations. Qut of 
• these so-called categorical programs flowed 10, 000' or 
more specific manpower projects, often several in the 
same community competing for the same clientele and 
resources. These programs generally were conducted 
through pTiblic and nonpublic agencies but not through 
the loi d governments themselves. 
^ Although there had been general dissatisfaction with ^ 
this patchwork approach for some time, it was not until 
; • the- end of ' 1973 that Congress and the Administration 
igreed upon a manpower reform bill, and the Compre- 
hensive Employment ana Training Act (CETA) was 
lassed. 

The ne aw, whic became effective in July 1974 
ransferred control of Department of Labor manpower 
orograms to state and i ocal officials. Cities and coun 
::ies of 100. Of' or more (and combinations thereof) ma^ 
under Title i :ceLve federal funds to develop and run 
the typ*es o{ manpower programs that they find most use- 
ful for* their needs, * ^ - 

' Major ULt-s in meinods of delivering governrnent 
services* o. infrequently, hence a study of the ch;^n.'es 
resulting fro C'ETA affords an opportunity to examine 
the impact o uch . major^shift on human resources 
programs. central issue is the impact of decentral- 

ization and (1 itegorizat on--the essential feataires c! 
CETA--ton p ^^s, urograms, and people, a«Ljpn the 
administrati i of manpowe r prog rams . 

' The con: uence of several forces made t-.- enaci 
ment of CET.v in December 1973 possible. rst. 
Congress anc federal manpower a^Jministrat^ -s weri 
convinced of the. needto overhaul the burgeoning pro- 
fusion of manpower programs. Second, the Nixon 
Administration had embraced the New Federaiism an.: 

1/ Sr^ 3 toi- summary >f the act/ 
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JTitle^establishes a progran, ^l' financial assistance to state ahd^lc?^*^ 
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i on previous lo^ 'ls'of funding. uncnif^^V' 
-ct-nt not under t - ^o rniula ^nrr to b« 
^fpfcial grants Im-- vocational iuc atic?'^* 
'.L-ns, and S perrrnt to encoura-e co-n^^^^ti^' 
It the St'oretiry discTetion 



Mate ^^o\-ernnit-*nts niu> 
r".v th^ plar'^ of pripit^ 
md f^^^ the fooperatior 

^LUJ':-U provifji-s funds 
. )U •'-^'^ I' t- jobs in 

for ^^i^ect fi^deral ^^^V' 
- int <»"'l seasonal farn 
! r ?^ • 'd [jt^ r w > rke r ^ . 
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di a state rrinpower .serv^ice^ courjc;* 
and make* r f r oi r nie nd .» t ion s to r ■coo^'^'^ha ' 
.^^en L- ie s. ^ ' 

' .riemployed .uid ii rule remployed pe^H*^"^ 

;hstaritial uneinpl lyrnont. Title III p^'*' 
.if manpower p^^)L;^a^)H for Indians, 
>t' an-d special g r olips . . y\i ch as ytnith' 

<*t*s . ,{ liniited Engl i s l\- spi^ikt ng ahiUty^ ^^\\ 
'*b* . givey tfie Secretary the 'res p m) h ibi t ^ 
' rtlal and ileinopHtration projetvt.s, 1^1''^'' 
I'.ui ,f.>gr,in> Title W fontiruies the .Tol^ 
* ''♦•t' nal Mmpowe V ( onunis sion. l it le^ t* 
''^ i;rnt? rut'f.uy Fobs an<l Unemployment A'^'^i^*' 
y*''<f »[»propriation of %l . S billion for a pub^^^ 
" 'or ill areas, not just for .ireaH of suh sta '^^ ^'M 
ntaiiis .provisions appli(>d)[e to all program, r*' 
'list t•l.-,^,l^^t^,),^ ^^^,1 pnlitu al .ictivity. 
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emt^a^^iced upon a drive revenue- sharing legislation^ 
CEi'TA was viewed as th^ fi^st of Several special revenue 
shai'^^g programs. Thir^' sta^be and local govemirients, 
generally bypassed ln"'i>ia^^Po\v'e r programs^ wero 
tei-e^ted in assuming a st^'^tegii^ roLe. Finally 
^at^t*gate crisis l^senr*''^ ^i^|f^d^v held positions ag£ 
mad^ differences :.«*iwe,; Mi^ legis: ^tr e and executi • e 
brat^^hes of governrnent.s ^^siQB to resolve. 

Although opinions <^iff^r as to w^etner CeTA is in 
fact ^ revenue-sharing pr^FJ;i*am, it Is ^^^n^^rally agreed 
that ^ts purpose is to ^ift crontral ove: \e multibillion- 
doiiai- rr^anpowe r progr^3j^\vithin br^ac imits, irom 
^"ecle^al to local officiai^i^^p^ to mcreaj^ flexibility in 
the ^^e of these resour^e^s by local priT^\e sponsors. 

^he rationale for z^e ^ey elernentr of the legislation- 
Hec^ntralization and dec^^^gorizabion- - .s both pragmatic 
and ideological- The p^^g^atists assuine that local 
cont-ol is a supf^rior w^y plan an<3 administer man- 
pow^^ program^- U w^s ^>cpeoted that programs would 
be d^^igned to meet locat ^ee^s, that meffective ones 
WQijtd be weeded out, tl^a* comprehensive programs 
wou^-^ replace fragment^ii ones, and that innovations 
wou^^ be 'introduced' 

The ideological uncie^PinnLntz is the belief that a 
dec^'^trali^iecl system It^ ^ better expression of popular 
wii4. It v/i\s assumed tK^* Under Q\C^A there would be ^ 
gre'"*^^r can>munity inv c^^ive^^-^^nt ind ^hat local decision 
m;\K^ri5 would be mt>i**^ cl^^'^t^' I'tun^^d to the electorate 
ind the clients served- 

.EXTFJNT OF p^V iJCO^I/, ATION 
ANi:) DEt^^^' AMZATION 

Although the purpo^^ ^f r 10 n^vV legislation is to 
provide training and en^jpl^yn^^^nt opportunities through 
a^cieCeite^or ized and de ^e'^^f ' ^^ed system, CETA in fact 
still ^iporates to .1 Urg^'^Xtept thro-igh categorical pro- 
gra^^^'-s ^^c\ with substanti^^ federal nvolvement. Of the 
four tittas*»in the origin^il ^t,ati-ite th.^t authorize operating 
pro^^<itT^s, three establ^^^^ program-'^ fo,r special pur- 
pos^^*^ or for particular g^'^^ups. Title 11 sets up a'pubLc 
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e/npLoy^b^^^^^HH^ior areas of subs t^^Hjj^^ernpLof ^ 

. rcient; 1^^|||HpMrori/.es program^ foi flM^^, migra- 
tory fa^rm wolRerfe. il|wd ot*ieV groups w th »pec;ial 
problems; Title IV cuntinurs the. Job C rps for disad- 
vantaged youths. However, thfe Act permits prime 
I sponsors to interchange fynds am&ng several Titles,—''' 
Title I (Compreliensive Manpower Services), which 
is the main facus of this report, authorizes a decate- 
^gorized manpower, system. It replaces numerous pro- 
grams, each with its own set of regulations and sup- 
portive bureaucracy, with a fle5cible system of . ^ 
' rpanpower services. However, the extent of decate- 
goriiation that actually *cJccurs locally restrs with the 
prime- sponsiors . They are free to retain or esta^blish 
as few pr as many special programs as they deem 
necessary, , 
Jn terms of funding, 34 percent of the original||l^ 
rs^al 1975 CETA appropriation we^nt to titles that autho- 
rize caL'tegorical pror'-anafi. Howe er, the enactment of 
a speciaJ, public service employment program (Title VI) 
in Detemt>e5* 1974— ^ and appropriations for a summer 
youth program radlcf^Ily altered the picture. Now 58 
percent of CETA fund^ are earmarked for special use. 
Thus, before CETA was well off the ground, it was 
turned back toward a prescribed system of specific 
programs for spec ial problems . 

Congress s ioha I intent to shift control' of program.s^ ^ 
and ftirids from federal to state and local authorities was 
originally reflected only in Titles' I and II. The addition 
of Title VI and 'a sjam'mer youth pcogratn as ^ecentral- ^ 
ized (although categorized) -aptivities brought the prop(iV- 
tion of CETA resdurce* managed by local authbrities^'to 
89 percent in fiscal 1975.1/ / ' . 

2/ Th^ act per^mits u^e^ of Title H ind' Title ..yi (Public Scr- - 
vice EnnpLoynnent) funds for Title I (Comprehensive 
Manpower Services) or Title IIIA (Special Target Groups) 
^ ■ programs at the^ption of the j^imei sponsor, while Title I 
funds may be used for pub^^ic service i»mployment. 

3^/ Emei^gent^y Jobs and Hney^pLoymjcn "^ssiv^tanqe Act >f 
1974 

4/ Sorr;> funds aut .^by . tose tithes a for. the discre- ^ 

tior:^-y di^tribut. ^\ by the** Se cre^arv ot ..abor (see Table 
3. p, 33), 
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Although Congress clearly intended to decentralize 
most manpower programs, the nature and degree of • 
this local autcinomy is qualified. It was not expected 
that the Department of Labor would simply "put the. 
money on the stump and run. " On the contrary, the act 
explicitly provides for federal oversight responsibili-r 
ties and has built specific intervention j^oints, such as 
the approval of local plains, into the administrative 
process. In addition, there are detailed regulations ~ 
and other requirernents that set limits 'on the degree of 
local' f re^edom. . . ^- ' 

The line between local control and federal oversight 
responsibilities is not finely drawn and this irresolution 
is reflected in the» relationship between p^-ime sponsors 
on the one hand, and local prog ram, ope rato rs and re- 
gional offices of the Manpower Administration on the 
other. Complete prime sponsor control would require 
that the independence of individual local project operators 
be ^subordinated to prime sponsor authori^ty^, and that 
regional office control be replaced by an ove rsight >and 
technical assistance role. The survey findings suggest 
that the first condition has been met, the second only f 
pa rtially so. * - * 

There seemed to be a general vmce rtainty/<^n the 
p^vrt of federal as* well as local officials as to the appro- 
priate role of regional offices. The svirvey founji con- 
siderable variation, ranging from dc^hiination to ifibutrality, 
in the extent to which regional staff were involved in local 
programs. Differences are explained by the unequal 
capabilities of prime sponsors as well as varying'^p^- 
ceptions of role by federal staff. The pressure of time, 
the urgency of meeting planning schedules, changes in 
national program direction.s, and new legislation brought 
with them 4>ur^its of fede ral -activity. 

Some prime sponsors believe the amount of.regula- 
tion, the number of reports, and the federal presence 
in, general to be excessive; a few felt that these might 
reverse the decentralization of manpower programs. 
What some viewed as undue inte rpos it ion. ■ othe r s con- 
sidered a'reasonable exercise of oversight responsibili- 
ties. The gray area between the^e views may become 
reconcilcfl anfl the relationship between the principals 
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more comfortable as prime sponsors gain experience 
and regional offices adj-ust to a more modest role. 

On balance, the qarly CETA program appears to 
be neither completely decategori zecl nor completely de- 
centralized, yet significant strides have been taken, 
Specially in decentralization. Institutions are "being 
built that will set new forces into motion and gene.rate 
additional changes. ' 



CETA PLANNING: EXPECTATIONS AND FINDINGS 

Inherent in the rationale for a decentralized system 
is the preroise that local authorities are in the best po- 
sition to understand needs for manpower se rvices /' and 
to plan and provide them. 

In a situation of local control, planning was presumed 
to be more relevant to community needs, more closely 
related to decision making, and more integrated into 
local government activities. What has happened unde r - 
Title I becomes clearer if a distinction is made between 
the preparation of a specific planning document and plan- 
ning as a continuing process. 

There is little evidence to Indicate that the first 
formal CETA plans were markedly superior to their 
predecessors, in some cases they were strikingly simi- 
lar. Given the constraints in terms of time, staff, and 
know-how with which the CETA planner had to cope, a 
different outcome is difficult to envision. In the few 
weeks (somtimes days) that the prime spol^sors' staffs 
were given to prepare the grant applications, there was 
hardly time to do more than dig out, adapt, and staple 
together existing material. Moreov^er, most prime 
sponsot-s were unable to start with a clean s'late; there 
were ongoing programs to consider. Under the unremit- 
ting pressure to meet deadlines, many CETA planners 
did little more than provide, pro forma, the items neces- 
sary to pass muster and trigger the allocation of funds. 
Second-year operations may provide a, better basis for 
assessing manpower plans in a decentralized system. 

When manpower planning is viewed as a process, .5 
CETA planning represents the latest stage in a 
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development that started with the Cooperative Area 
ManpCkwer Planning :^ystem (CAMPS) in the mLd-1960s. ^ 
Pre-CETA planning, even at it% most advanced, ,wa^ 
primarily an information ^^te^nge far removed from the 
locus of power and with very little effect o^^ecision 
making.. The planning system under CET^A^Pioweve r , ' is 
closely integrated into the loc'al governrfient structure 
and' planners l>aye access to the prime sponsors. In 
many cases CETA planners are alSo rnanpowgr adminis- 
trators and decision makers. , - ' 

" Decentralization is welcomed not only by. practical 
administrators who see it as a more effective way of s 
conducting manpower business,' but a^so by those who^ 
equate" decentralization with a more, democ ratic .system. 
It was a^ssumed that decision makiHg wdulrd be brought- ' 
closer to. the people by publishing CETA plans, providing . 
an opportunity to comment on^them', establishing advisory 
councils., and placing program control in the hands of 
elected officials answerable, to the coifirrrunity: Decen- 
tralization Implies that the smaller the unit of-goyern- 
ment, /the closer it can be to the people and thus :t he- 
more representative of their interests. 

' On the whole, the publication of CETA plans in news- -, 
papei;s was a formality and th^ exposure of the pUns for 
comments, largely cosmetic. Time pressvire precluded . 
the possibility of any meaningful participation^, from the . 
publit. Faced with' a choice between fiiU ventilation of ^ 
plans and speedy' implementation of the program, the. ^ . 
prime sponsors opted for the latter, ^p^rh^i^e on the as- r 
sumption that the additional time required for coipments 
/ould not produce significantly greMe republic involvement. 

Public advisory couhcils, which Con^res.s hoped 
would become the instrvnnent for community participa- 
tion in all aspects of CETA, were, established: Although 
the'scope of their responsibilities is wider than theU . 
pre-CETA counterparts, the membershil[) is much the 
same and their role remains advisory. The survey found 
tha:t,. in the main,^ they tend to-be passive. The dominant 
influence oq the cotrnjcil's is usuaUy exercised by the CETA 
admiTiistratof ahd staff. Nevertheless, CETA councils 
are more' viable than their predecessors; their role and » 
<:omposLtLon are legitimized by legislation; they are 
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concerned witK a wide range of activities and are closer 
to the decisiai^ makers^ in a few places they have exer- 
cised considerable independent Lilflufjice/ 

ADMI?jrSTERlNG LOCAL PROGRAMS 

. ■) . , 

' .For depentralizatiorjLpf whatever degree to become 
ope rational, prime sponfeors must establish the neces« 
sar^.^Rinistrative machinery to assume command- of 
j:he^*ijh»2^e r programs '^n their jUrisdictiOns--this has*^ 
. accomplished^ Uliits haVe been set up in* 

a 1 1- a re a.#*fcmian d le central^ 'guiih administrative func- 
tions^ as fiscal accounting, reporting, and conti^acb 
supervision. ^ / * * • ^ 

Many priitie ^sponsor s have gone further ajid consoli- 
dated or (!:oordinated recruitment, referral, job develop- 
ment, and placement services. In a few cases, the 
primie sponsors have designed a comprehensive man- 
pow.e'r program. Decentralization of federal "{urograms 
seems to be accompanied b^^ centrpilization at the local 
level. A ' > • ' ; 

How\v^ll prime sponsor control i? being exercised 
and what the effect of decentralization is on program 
operations have yet to .be e stablished.' It is clear that / ^ 
the r^Qw responsibilities are seriously straining the capa- 
bilities of the Local governments, half of whom had no 
prior experience' with what are how Title I programs. An 
assessment of 402 prime sponsors 'made by the^Depart- 
ment of Labor 'Manpower Administration in May 1975 
found 114 to be mar i^unal pe rformer s; 52 were char.ac- 
terized as "significant underperformers. " (A later sur- 
vey, made in September, showed that most of these had 
brought their progr im up to acceptable levels. The 
number of rnaruinal performers had dropped to 19, and ^ 
only 3 remained on he list of significant underperformers 

Surve> respond ^> cited as major obstacles inexperi- 
ence, the compiexirv i the programs ^ cumbersome and 
changing procedure.-, md repeated program interrup- 
tions occasioned by lunding changes and hew legislation. 
The enactrxient of Title VL and the all-out push for pub- 
lic service empLQymer^t programs overwhelmed many 
prime* sponsors in their efforts to implement Title I. 
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In vesting cpntrol in Bt^te^nA local prime sponsors, 
Congress 'stipulated that orga^^Uationa operating manpower 
programs before CETA woul<J ^bt necessarily contUiue to 
Manage them.' There were tO no -presumptive deliv- 
erers'' of manpower servic^^- . This position, it ^^a" 
'sumed. would result In competition fojr.program.contract. 
and. "selection by the prime 8l7°nsOr of the best perfflrm-^ 
ers; however, there was sortie equivocating on this point. . 
Although prime sponsors are Slven authoritjr to contract 
wlth.organlzations. best able to deliver services, the 
statute urges maxi^h\im £e;,s'Me use of existing agencies. 
Some Manpower Administration regional offices have 
-delayed approval of prime 8f°nsor' plans on this issue. _ 

The -study results indlc»t«» that althoi^gh. on the whole, 
the same program opeirato^^ ^"^P^**"* „ .^^^ 

Changes did Qctuf >: Mosfsi0«vUlcant Is the ^qle of prime 
sponsors. Jn addition to cel^tJ^allzlng administrative 
functions, many began to co<>^uct their own P^S'f"^ 
This occurred mainly at the ?*pense of local employment 
service bffices and commu^ty actifin agencies. , 

~Oft the other.ha^nd; ccab^^Unity-bas.ed organizations 
such as the Urban League., JPportunities I«dustrial|^a- 
lion Center, and Services. ^:»tipl6yment. and Redevelop- 
ment benefited from-more P^ds and an increase In the 
number of local prdgrams V^ong with other P'ograxn . 
operators. h6wever. the^^t degree of freedom 

tJey erijoyed as lAdependet^t Sponsor, funded directly by 
the'fedirll government. C^^^A added an^^-^^jr " 
tlve layer between proira«» Opei-ato^s and the Depart 
Lnt'of Labor. Some con.*nu„ity.based organizations 
Tre uneasy about the trend towards, consolidation, ^hich 
?h"y see a"; a threat to thei^ identUy^s agencies servu^l 
special racial 4nd ethnic gjroups. ■ ; 

' According to the Depa*t*hent of Labor estimates. 
•• 1, 970 organizations were ^i^ectly fwrfed by local prime 
sponsors in fiscal" 1975 to f *ovlde manpower, services 
under Title. I-- 500 more B*r'vice deliverers than were ^ 
.operating.prior to CETA. The net increase ^'^^^/^^"^ 
720 new service d6llverer^^nd a decrease ° 
were ndt selected. Thip p«^Otlferatlon 
V ing of programs for the fi,rBt time, especially m counties 
arid the decisions of many P^ime sponsors to deliver 
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some services to participants through their own iataff 
untts. 

^The shift of. control from federal to local levels Was 
expeclcfd to lead to greater involvement of elected offi- 
cials In manpower matters. There has undoubtedly been 
increased participation, but in. most cases it had. been 
limited to key decisions such as hiritig a CETA adminxs- ^ 
trator and alloca.tion of Ipcal manpower resourcies among' 
PjTograms and client groups. • 

CETA decentralized political as well as program 
responsibility, Placing the manpower program under 
the aegis of state and Local elected officials puts it in 
the political aVena and" subjects it to the local political 
process. Local elected officials texJ9 t6 be more acces- 
sible than federal adxriinistrators and perhaps more sus^* 
ceptible to poUtically potent groups with interests to ' 
protect o'r to advance. However, the political process 
is -subject to abuse at any level, and the survey did find 
some insta^ices of political patronage, but this was not 
typical of Title I programs. 

' / CETA PARTICIPANTS 

It is too early to tell whether local , control will 
result in better job preparation for the labor market^- 
the most impQrtant question in assessing manpower pro- 
grams. It is possible, however, to detect some phanges 
in the kinds of people being served under Title I. ,The 
manpower program clients be f&re CETA were nearly all 
poor,' with little job experience or training. Part icipanlts 
ih Title I are higher on the socioeconomic ladder; rela- 
tively fewer of the disadvantaged, youth, and high school 
droporuts are being enrolled. These findings are consis- 
tent with the direction of forces impinging. upbn CETA, 
such as: 1) broader eligibility requirements, 2) greater 
participation of suburban coitlxrmnitiesi 3) increasing use 
of programs by victims of the recession, and 4) the in- 
clination of some program managers to enroll persons 
most likely to succeed rather than those most in need of 
manpower training. There are some countervailing 
pressures,* such as the influence of community-based \ 
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organizations, the personal commitinent of some CETA 
staf^ to serve minorities and the 'disadvantaged, and ftie. 
intervention of sotrie regional offices. . \ 

'-EFFECTS OF DECATEGOHIZATION 

* ' * , ■ 

Decategorization and ^decentralization are comple- 
mentarYK,.Jlia decentralize, without giving localities the 
freedom to put together a mix of prbgraLnis tailored«to 
local needs would be to provide the tr Sipping s but not the 
substance of local control. CETA furnishes this flexi- 
bility by decategorizihg earlier specialized programs. 

Besides enabling the prime sponsor to. fashion pro- 
grams relevant to local needs, decategorization was ex- 
pected to: 1) eliminate the duplication characteristic of 
earlier programs; 2) encourage new programs that are 
comprehensive, organizationally integrated, *'and liberally 
laced with innovations; and 3) eliminate ov modify -ina'de- 
quate programs. ... 

. Despite their newly acquired authority and flexibility, 
prime sponsors did not rush to reshape manpower pro- 
grams. Their flexibility was circumscribed by internal 
and external constraints. Insufficient time, lack of staff 
and experience, institutional pressures, arid political 
^•considerations all operated against change. Most impor- 
tant, prime sponsors inherited a full complemenl^ of 
programs that could not immediately be, turned around. 
Most programs were therefore continued, although some 
were stripped of their intake, administrative, and job 
^ placement functions; they were often consolidated and 
centralized. Because certain groups of clients require 
specialized manpoweV services, some categorical pro- 
grams may well be indicated. The objections to pre- 
CETA programs referred to overlapping activities and - 
lack of integration rather than to special programs as ^ 
• such. 

Not^ithsta^iding the assures facing, sponsors, they, 
vhave been able to adjust quickly to a changing- labor mar- 
ket. This has been demonstrated by their ability to 
shift from on-the-job traiining ta work experience projects 
as the" recession developed and deepened* 
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/ EM ETRCINq ISSUES 

Chaanging Nature of Prbgrarr and Clientele 

A number 6f. h<v« begun to emerge ir liir 

Transition pWiX><i. ""^^vrhaps most Lmpairiiij^nt is the 
of manpower pr^ f^vflms aw^ from the cfeiromc, 
iral problems of .^or market towarr:^ «n m- 
ig emphasis on trt^ immediate cyclical blcm of 
Loyment. This ch^aAge was accompanie-^ 
sning.of eligibility tor infanpower servic-*-. 
Social, econdtnic, and political devieloprtHiil^ ail 
pisHiBd a part' in this new orie^ntatipn. The sodMittier- 
mt^g^ oi the 1960s and the organizatvonal ^'^Ptttdl^^ 
ho^JLal action had dimiiaaMlied to a conside rabllHneist. 
Gf^ernmental entilusiaflKn for VQi^eat Society' ^^kgrams 
datBpene'd and public interest in coping with tmr probiems 
ofmiie disadvantaged wsned, particularly since instant 
cures did not materialize. 

Soon^fter the en<actment of CETA, the economy 
faltered badly. Employment opportunities for graduates , 
of manpower programs declined. It was difficult to per- 
suade employers to accept on-the-job^trainees while 
they were l,aying off their regular _work force- The ranks^ 
of manpower program applicants swelled with newly un- 
employed workers who did not normally\cornpete for 
slots in those programs^. The response bf-prlm€ spon- 
sors. to these conditions was bo concentrate on sf^ubsidized 
work experience and public service emplpyrnent 
programs. 

On the political level, the looser eligibility requii'e- 
ments of CETA and the delegation of decision making 
to some 400 elected officials invited a broaSer ps^fticipa- 
tion in nrianpower programs. The addition of a large pub- 
lic service employment program (Title VI) changed the 
emphasis of manpower programs from its earlier struc- 
tural to a Gounte r- cyclical orientation. The shift was 
welcomed by local officials who recognized the political 
attractiveness of a program that not only created jobs 
but also could be used to provide fiscal relief for hard- 
pressed communities. « 
* The change in the nature of manpower programs and 
participants suggests a retreat from the 10-year effort 
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of the disad- 
tfulate ihe^ 
of better 



-wnth the e inpi oyi A illty pre 
rt u laises the quMMon of 
iployed fromtftiie com| 
j |e Bifty. ^»t ti»i<|prarn aypUt;anl». . 

^ ^i^ M ^ fc related Iraeue is the ^cMeiiMity of addres-- 
ma of cyclicai unempNyiaeit (Title VI) 
|ram (CETA) designed prifl«ipally to deal 
with %b<^fr Jt^iirtcet maladjustments of a stwictural nature. 
Inrr>«t>orHMting 4 pubUc Service emplpymcriit component ^ 
int fll'i r nnrr i rrtiiinti p ith thr general <^j<^ctive of^* 

'.de»^ifiMMitii a cemprpheHsive manpower sy«tex 
rime sponaor-s optiona in 
fcerd^ Pre suitably, . pHlommcyr 
twould also be increa8ed**^^Oa. 
is basically a different ktlfd of 
Btr group, authorized for a imame limited time 
?i%e relative attractiveness of its j6b-cr^atton 
^A^. Vtmsit other less glamorous .pr6gi^am8 at^a dis- 
CAf« terms of the time, interest, and attention 
pr^VDB sponsors. Finally, housing both, pirojjrams 
ti wids to obscure the differences between struc- 
cvclical manpower programs. r/* ^ 

icies to bifurcate the system of manpower 
pro^rvxns^ are already discernil>le. There are distinc- • 
tions ^(^'•(••efi the work- ready applicants eni^olled in 
publii service employment programs and those less pre- ' 
parse ^fio are placed in pre-employment training activlr 
ties. Moreover, the two kinds of programs^are frequently 
admiiiu=^!«red t'hrpugh separate organizational units. 





Issues 



^^biic'Serv- 



re Employment 

IT 



AnasaBwm most of :iie field work for this study was 
■"compkMet: before the enactment of Title VI, there was 
some r>p^r3anity to identify a number of issues associ- 
ated with puolic service employment. The most serious 
obstacle Jo the attainment of the Title yi objective of 
creating^additional jobs is likely to be the practice of 
substitution; that is, there are increasing indications 
that federal funds are being used for positions that might 
otherwUift nave been financed through regular local 
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revenues^-not to create new jobs, however, sc 
juTisdictions are experiencing actual budget stri 
snd Tuavoidable Layoffs. 

There are also worrisome institutional prob* 
Conflicts 'between the objective^ of a national public »«- 
vice employiTient i^ograxn and the interests of eayiUiJhed 
Ln^Ltitutiohs in the public sectoi: are not uncommouifc 
of these arise from the relationship between CE'ra 
Lees and thi^^^egular civil service employees witfc 
to^civil ^eryi^e hiring qualifications, entry- level jtwiUti 
promotional opportunities, and the order of layo£«. 

. Political patronage, if not the most serious 
to emerge, is probably the most publicized one. 
indications 'appeared'early in the Title I program* 

"ever, opportunities for such practices -are much i 
in the public s^ervice employment program and will 

^covered ipi the n6xt phase of the study* 



National Policies and Local Decisions 

Framers of the original CETA legislation faced the 
problem of reconciting a coonmitment to local discretion 
with the need to address national problems. In the ab- 
sence of any new major developrpen^i -it was assumed 
that prog>rams fashioned by 400 prime sponsors would be 
congruent vith national lleeds and pfriorities^ 

However, Congressional action since CETA sif^gests 
an inclination to revert^to ar categorical approach in meet- 
ing new national developments. The enactment of the pub- 
lic service employrrjiCnt prograon as a new categorical 
title is one indication of this tendency; handling the summer 
youth program through a separate appropriation is another. 

The problems associated with public service programs 
(especially that of substitution) and the proclivity to spin 
off new and visibJLe programs have generated new initia- 
tives in Congrejssional committees. ^ The, chairman of the 
House subcommitte^e dealing with manpower has drafted 
legislation to extend and enlarge the public service em- 
ployment program, as well as to centralize control in 
the regional offices of the Department of Labor. Fundimi 
.would be ma(|e to a, wider spectrum of public bodies as 
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wiell as to private ■^■po^i^ orgam/iatiohs. In effe ct, a 
large part of fch« ixJpivrer Trcigram would be recenc ^^ 
L»cd/ The ranking -»iority-rTM?rrn*ier of the BXLhcoTnnimmm 
hias introduced legi||P*lon that i^ »uld establish a 8er?«» iff 

natioi^l ,111 LL Ml I Ijg^CT Taken together, thfl- 

c^ld spell reCTntr^^sation wl jre<:^tegoriz*tiDn. 
niough these are not^«t fixei: ^^ctions, they do susjge*- 
-rne way the Congressional ^xnd blbwing- 



Other Issues 



In addition to thw-^eneraL issues just discussed, a 
.number of specific p*6blem8 are coming into focus. 

The allocation of Title t resources is a potential 
source of difficulty. Prime sponsors are guaranteed at 
least 90 percent of their prior year's funding level. Re- 
spite this stabilizer, which tends to prevent abrupt 
changes, at constant funding levels the amo\int ava^aft - 
io4 n ipy larg^ cities is likely to decrease over a periat 
of years. There are also technical problems in measur- 
ing uncn-.ployment and low income arid, in designing -T>ea- 
spires to allocate resources to those most in need. 

Advisory councils are still struggling with identity 
problems. Increasingly, tr^ objectivity of council m«m- 
bers whose agencies prbvice program services to tht^ 
prime sponsor is being questioned. In some instance- 
they have been, excluded from council membership :ir 
have not beer permitted to vote on issues on which the ^ 
are' a*! interested party- 

The relationship between the employment service, 
wnich had been the major prf^-CETA manpower agency, 
and thp pres^ent prime spons.^rs is frequently unsettled, 
especially ir. situations in wn ch the role of the employ- 
ment service has been ellmir^ted or curtailed- Since 
both have legislative author i-v - -the employment service 
under the Wagi^er Peyser Ac and the prime sponsors 
under CET -duplication or stratification of service* 
may emera* There are Indications that some employ- 
ment Se— agencies will f*»cus on job-rea^y applicants, 
leaving r-- -ss illfled for the ^JTime sponsors. .Such 
posslbli :.tr. inv.re ^he attention of the Congressional 
-ommlttees -vhos^ x: rlsdlctlons encompass born programs. 
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Authority is not maUy relinquished. This is-partlcu- 
.6 of CKTA^ mvfrhkci the trafnifer of controi has 
accompanlBd m oiear- distijictioh betwwn the 
tives* of the prkne lifii^ ior and the respOMlblll- 
m£ the federal estaklvjehmertf- Both have been oper- 

aslly In the iiiiiimi %9tween tip reach of bm4liid 
l^raap of the other 1 |Hb teating^of the Umitw of 
Bwiony is likely to cocitfiue for some time. 




SUMMARY I 

The impact of CET^ jo manpower programs is 
v^fake in changes in bof*r^ strunture and program. 



Changes in Structure 

• The overriding obmctive of CfilTA is decentraliza- 
tion and in large measure this has been accom- 
plisned. Despite serious administrative problems, 
state and local officials are assuming control of 
manpower programs. However, this authority is 
constraiiaed by considerable federal presence. 

The performance )f prime sponsors in terms of 
meeting their plaxis and discharging their athniais- 
tra::: e responsibilities leaves much to be desired.^ 
Ov*jr 40 percent had initially been assessed by 
the Departtrient of Labor as being eithe remar- 
gin-.- or Mn^ ->.L:^f actory performers. 

• Maaaoower *ecoming institutionalized aff n 
re^:^ - ar cor^.v-^ent >f local governmehts. 

• C~ A ha^ -Mnbled existing interorganizatioiial 
reL^^onsJvo^ ^ levels. Locally, the .<ey man- 
pow-rr r^i^ la^ shifted to local elected officials 

3.' trrse exoetise the Manpower Ajdministration 
r^iionai offices on one hand and locaCl prt>ject 
cwratcr-: the other. Prime Bpon^ors have 
htt^a c3c:aD»ited laan substantive areas that had 
the e«K.^tasi'^ province of such agencies a^ 
tr^ *mp^:>Y»^nt servicte and vocational educatiw. 

• 'PrLrrrt ^Lijonsort have centralized administrative 
fanctiom Aader rr^ir immediate control and have 
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made fllgninaait^progreas in consoLidafeing such 
, manpower omrims as cUexit intake aniii job plkw- 

• ment. Mommat, there is a growing iMdenc^ on 
Xthe part of -ptnme m^onsorB %o conduct ^ogi^ams. 

• Mappower pnaigXOTi now under the aegis of Local 
elected <<n—i<ii ^mm being drawn ^o tbe iieeal 

^ poUtica l i yi itiou 



Changes in Pr^ram 

e Resourraes avaUaMe for the firfft year of CETA 
were smiamtmattfimJ^y greater thaoa Ite level ^r maa«* 
power progreans in fiscal 1*974. Most of #M in- 
- crease is attribatable to the new pul^lic «»yice 
employment mgram. Hoiwcever, Title I ftwrtftyig 
is also Z pear-sent higher tham the^ amount ^or cdxn- 
parahte progrwns in 1974. In terms of relative 
shares, Tititt funds snifte<i daring the ftMt year 
. from the Soutr to the Wesr and Northeeart and 
irom cities tx counties- In general, counties are 
assuming a rrsaich larger rale in manfnwer affai'rs. 

• The EMinpower planning prtjcess is better inte- 
grater: with the Local administrative and power 
stlrucaare but the formal planning docaanents a^pe 
e^np-^,iy not w^lL developed. By rnfi eeted modiTi- 
cat.*/«i*» plans are adjusted to mrrror es|ierience. 
Coni^ewaeirtLy, the plaoining proress teads to follow 
rathe *i<tn lead proMam devekopmem. 

• Altho*^^; CET^ >e pi4ced the earlier mandaaed^ 
categ^"«^ programs to encourage greater flexx- 
bilitv l '«ca-j^prime sponsors contTning such 
pra^L««y^i&^rgely juichanged. 

• -:TT>. Hsm grpsfffci. iiMid considerably the scope oc 
i»aiEspo»4»V>s^ti'!^ie8 in terms of placcfet. pguftM Pis, 
^«xd ped|iie. Gisogra|>hically, the progmri has be- 
j<mie usiiversa;.; local flescibility and ti» addition 

a pii(|ilic ser\rice employment compaHBsaaik has 
Widened the rasge of manpower prograaM. Wi^ 
tne'looeening of eligibility requirements and the 
impact of the recession, participation in manpower 
programs has become more general. 
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• The chaxa^cter of manpov/eir panE^grasns ts c hangitTn; 
*froin ons preoccupied with the ^ntsmctable emfHoir- 
ability problems of the disadvanta^d to one In- 
creasingly concerned with the onnediate cyclical 
problems of the xmempIoy^d g^BBearally. This 
shift is clearly dlroernlblis^g^flfc II and Titie ¥1. 
To a lesser but still perceptuSlfe ^bgree* it is al«o 
true of Title I Twrograms. 
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Resources and Allocations 



■ Since the passage of the Manpower Developinent and 
Training Act of 1962 (MDTA) there had been a 60-fold 
increal3e in Department of Labor manpower program 
funding to $3. 7 billion, reflecting changes in policy, the 
addition of specific programs, and responses to cyclical 
unemployment^ While still only scratching the surface 
of the need, manpower programs now constitute a sizable 
component of the federal budget. How these funds are 
distributed and who is to exercise control have become 
very important questions. Chapter 2 reviews the re- 
sources available for manpower programs under the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) in 
relation to similar programs in the, past. Formulas for 
allocation prescribed in the act and some of the atten- 
dant issues are considered. The major focus is on the 
effects of the Title I formula on the nature and direction 
of manpower programs in fiscal 1975. 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR MAT^POWER PROG^RAMS 

Prior to fiscal 1975 fqlids for work and training 
programs administered by the Department of I^abor were 
authorized by four statutes: the MDTA, the Economic 
Opportunity Act (EOA), the^ Emergency Employment Act 

^ . - -20 
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of 1971 feEA), and.the Social SecuTitjy Act (for the Work 
Incentive Program). Table 1 comparjes the total re- 
\80urce8 available for manpower programs before and - 
aftfer CETA. The growing importance of public service 
employment beginning in fiscal 1972 tieflectis recogni- 
tion that new strategies werfe necessary to cope with 
rising unemployment. 



Table 1. Department of Labor. Obligationk for Work and 
Training Programs, Fiscal Yeata 1963r- l\970-1975 (amountk^ 
in million dollars) 



Programs -CoxrespondinA with CETA ~~ 
- Work and Publ^ic WIN 

Fiscal * All Training Emp^y- Job and 

Year Programs Total Programs ment ' Corps :*Qther 



1963 • 


56 


56 


i 56 . 


# - 






1970 ' 

1971 ' 
1972 


1.419 
i;485 
2,697 


1, 340 
1,421 

2, 522 


1, 170 , 

1,261 

l,3fe8 


962 


170 
160 
202 


79 
64 
175 


,1973 


2, 754 


2, 545 


1, 11>3 . 


1, 239 


193 


209 


1975-' ^ 


2, 144 

3, 731 


' 1.884 
3, 580 


1,453 
2, 155 


281 
1, 217 


150 
208 


260^ 
151^ 



Source: Mahpower Report of the President, Table F-1, 

Manpower Administration, U.S. Dept. of Labor 
a/ Includes funds for National .Older Workers Pr^ram. 



b/ Pi'eliminary. 



Despite its billing as^Si comprehensive manpower 
program, CETA accounts for only 56 percent of all 
federal manpower program funds. In fiscal 1975, accord 
'ing to Office of Management* and Budget estimates, $6. 8 
billion was to be obligated by federal agencies for pro- 
grams that fall broadly into^the category of mssnpoA^iEir, 
including vocational rehabilitation,^ certain veteran^* 
benefits, and the employment service, as shown below: 
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"Estimated/Fiscal Year • Million. 

1975 Obligations , Dollars Percent 

t'ed^ral Manpower Piro^rams $6, 827 • 100 

• Department of Labor 4,590 , 67 
Comprehensive Employment 

and Training Act 3-^800 * 56 



Source: Office of Management and Budget 

Tabid* 2 compares appropriations for CETA for fiscal 
1975 witji initial requests by the Administration and with 
appropriations for comparable activities in fiscal 1974, 
The total appropriation for fiscal 1975 was $3, 7 billion- - 
$1.4 billion above the previous year. Increases were 
mainly for the temiporary public s^rvic9 employment pro- 
gram (Title VI) and far the summer youth program. 

The initial emphasis of CETA was to have been on 
Title I--comprehensive manpower programs. The 
Administration*^ request of $1,3 billion, including funds 
for summer youth progreims, was less than the prior 
year's appropriation of $1. 4 billion; Congress, however, 
raised the amount to close tb $1.6 billion, a 12 percent 
increase over 1974. Later $473 million was added for 
summer programs. Thus the total of Title I plus sum- 
mer youth programs came to about $2. 1 billion- -46 per- 
cent more than for correigponding programs in^ fiscal 
1974. . ' I ' 

The public service employment component of CETA ^ 
(Title II) consisted originally vof. a modest T)rograJh con- 
fined to areas of substantial unemployment. However, 
as unemployment shot up, Coxxgress passed the Emer- 
gency Job& and Unemployment Assistance Act of ^974\- 
(EJUAA),^ which authorized $2. 5 billion for public ser*" . 
vice jobs fof unemployed persons in all areas,— ^ and ex- 
tended the expiring Emergency Employment Act for^a' 
year. y 

Chart 1 shows the extent of decategorization and 
decentralization po9sible und^'r CEIA: 42 percent of 

S/ $1' biUion was appropriated for fiscaL 1975; of this. 
amount $125 miULon was to be transferred to the 
' DeparttT^ent of Commerce'for public works proje'cts. 
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Table 2. Fiacai Year* 1974 and Fiscal*Year 1975 Appro- 
priations for CamparafaLe Manpower Programs <arnoants 
in millio^n dollars) ^ . » 



A ctivitv 



^sc;al \^ • Change 

Tear - From, 

974 Fiscal Year 1975 Fiscal 

Aopro- Initial Appro- Year 

priation Request priation 1974 



Comprebensive 
Manpower A^mis- 
tance (Titl* T 



1,407 



J/319 



1/580 



L73 



Public Serv-^re Em- • - 

ployment 
Emergence Em- 
ployment -^rt 
(PEP^ 250 
Subst£r^- Jnerr.- 
ployTr»:Tr ^ *eas 

(Tiii^ Zl 370 350 

Emer£2in:r^ 7. ids 
(Titi- " - 1,000 

Nations^. Programs % 

(Title Ii: 2\l ^1 210 

Summe- : ith (397)~ 

Job Ccrp? Tlt.e IV) 150 171 



- 250 
f 

.400 + 30 

875 + 875 

243 , + 30 

473- + 473 



171' + •. 24 



2.390 3.050 3.742 _^ +1.3.52 

w 

_■ - . 



Source; Marn^nver AGminLstration, U. S. Dept. of Labor 
a/ Lnclxidec -j "he $1, 407 million figure for comprehen- . 

sive marrnnwer assistance. / 
b/ Induce- 5 ."* million to be transferred to the Com- 

munif Services Administration- 
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CHART :1. Amounts A^^horize^ for Program 
Activities Under the Cort^Pi'ehensive Employment' 
and Training Act^ J'iscal Year 1975 . » ' 



iWWWl Compreh6n$iv« Manpower 

iillliHi PVP^T*'"'!.!?.!;^ W\ 



•'Me IV 



6% 



titlt II 

: Public 

- €npiplovment 
' (High Urwmploy 
i^reai) $46o 

11% 



title III 
National 

S743 



Titlalll 
Summar Youth 

$473 



f itla 

public Err^pioymant ! 
(Emartf«fy:v) $875 ; 



23% 



EKLC 



pjOilBij DECAT^^ORJZED 42% 



89% 
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t " * 

the funds are available without program restrictions; 58 
percent of the money Is earmarked for specific program 
categories, such as public service jobs, summer youth 
programs, the Job Corps, and national pirograms. 
Eighty-nine percent of the funds (Titles I, II, VI, and 
summer youth) are under state and local control, and ll 
percent of the 'money is managed by the federal govern- 
ment.' However, the 89 percent which is theoretically 
^decentralized is administered with ^ considerable degree 
of federal regulation and oversight, as discussed in sub- 
sequent chapters. 

There is no unanimity as to how mych locat autonomy 
and flexibility is desirable. However, recent Congres- 
sional action, including additional funds for the Emergency 
Employment Act (EEA). the*passage of Title V^, and au- 
thorization for summer programs suggests a tendency on 
the part of Congress to respond to emerging problems- 
with categorical programs. There is apj>arent/y a feeling 
that locally perceived needs may not coincide with national 
priorities. 

TITLE I ALLOCATION FORMULA 

The impact of manpower resources is measured not 
only by the total amount available but also by the mknner 
In which Lt Ls distributed. Basically there are two -ways in 
in which resources have been allocated: by formula and 
at the discretion of the Se^nvetary of Labor. 

Under CETA. funds for Titles I,, II,' and VI (the de- 
centralized programs) are allocated among prime spon- 
sors by formula^ although the prescription is different 
for each title and some funds are reserved for diiscretion- 
ary x^se. Funds for Titles III and IV (the centralized pro- 
grams) aire not disbursed at the discretion of the 
Department of Labor. . * 

Before CETA, MDTA classroom training fuai,ds were 
allotted by formula to the states, which were then re- 
sponsible for a. "pass through" to local sponsors, gener- 
ally the employment service offices and ^the schools. 
EEA appropriations were also assigned in a prescribed' 
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fashion tb states and eligible local government units. . 
On the other hand, EOA funds were noT"&Hbject to form^^la 
allocation. ' \ * 

There are non^nonetary as well'a^ monetary iconse- 
quences of a distribution of resources based upon a 
'formula. Such distribution universalizes the manpower' 
program; localities not previously involved in any s'ignifi- 
cant vi^ayare now encompassed. A formula also mini- 
mizes the effect of political and vested interest clout as 
well as grantsmanship, arid permits the federal adminis- 
trator to make decisions in* a more objective manner. 
However, if pressure at the federal level is reduced, the 
reverse is true for the state artd lopal prime sponsors 
who now have full- responsibility for distribution of re- 
sources within their jurisdicticfns. Local interest groups 
can be expected to pompete for limited resources. 
Finally, formula allocation does not^permit flexibility in. 
meeting special needs. Resources- previously Concen- 
trated on limited programs and s-pecific client groups 
may be spread too thin for effective ^results. 

Given the' decision to use a forrr^ula, its nature and 
effects become critically significant. The framers of ^ 
the CETA legislation debated th^ most appropriate Title- 
I allocation formula. The issues were which elements 
to use.--unemployment or low income--ahd how to main- 
tain stability in the funding process wliile permitting 
sufficient flexibility to adjust to rapidly^ changing eco- 
nomic conditions.—' ' . 

The political imperative of securing sufficient votes., 
for passage also subjected the specifics of the CETA * 
formula to considerable horse trading. The formula had' 
to stand the test of geopolitics as well as the practical 
tests of feasibility. The elements of the" formula and the 

6/ Cities and counties of 75»000 were eligible program 
agents under EEA. State governments were desig- 
nated as program agents for parts of states not cov- 
ered by other sponsors. EEA established the precedent 
for formula allocations to local units of government. 

2/ See Robert Guttipan, "Intergovernmental Relations 

Under thfe New Manpower Act, " Monthly Labor . Review 
97(6):10-l6, 1974. 

4 
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weights given to each significantly affect the key question 
of who gets how much. * The availability of uniform: sta- 
tistical data to measure need was also an'^important con- 
sideration in arriving'at factors to be used. 

The bill originally passed by the House contained 
only two elements in the Title I formula: the prior year's 
funding level and unemployment. The House Education 
and Labor Committee believed that the level of unemploy- 
ment was an adequate proxy for various forms of disad-\ 
vantage in the labor market. The Senate bill, however, 
proposed unemployment and poverty as the principal 
criteria. The^ House bill worked in favor of thos^e' states 
and regions where unemployment rather than low income 
Is relatively more prevalent. The Senate preferred to 
maintain the poverty eipaphasis of manpower programs. 

The Title I formula finally agreed upon was a compro 
mise that gave precedence to past levels of funding over 
. measures of economic distress. Having agreed that 80 
percent of the funds were to be allocated, the House and 
Senate adopted^he following Title I formula;—' 

• 50 percent t6 be allocated according to the rela- 
X tive share of the prime sponsor's prior year's 

funds. 

• 3T; 5 percent to be allocated according to the 
relative share of l^. S. unemployment. 

• 12. 5 percent to be based on the relative number 
'of adults in low- income families. 

Thus half of the resources were used to avoid severe 
program dislocation during the transition. ^This concern 
with stability and program practicalities is reinforced by 
the requirement that no prime sponsor may get more than 
150 percent nor less than 90 percent of the previous year' 

' ■ 0 

8/ One percent of the 80 percent allocated byformula was - 
to be reserved for state prime sponsors for support of 
stat^ manpower services councils. Not less than $2 
million was to be allotted among Ouam, the Virgin 
Islands, American Samoa, and the T rus t Te r r ito r ie s of 
the I^^icific Islands. ' v 
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funding.^/ The Secretary of Labor is required to use 
part of his discretionary funds to "hold harmless" prime 
sponsor manpower programs at 90 percent of last year's 
level. ' V 

However equitable or Inequitable this distribution 
may have been, it was considered politically and program- 
matically essential to prevent abrupt losses of funds and' 
programs in some areas and extraordinary gains, in others 
Legislators needed the stability to marshall support for 
the bill, the Administration wanted it td facilitate imple- 
mentation of progjrams, and project sponsors saw it as a 
means to retain their programs. 

Serious consequences of the 90 percent minimum 
and the 150 percent maximum limitations soon became 
apparent. If the total amount to be allocated remains 
constant, the effect of the 90 percent minimum applied 
successively for several years would be to lower the 
amount each year until a point is rea<5hed at which adjust- 
ments are no longer needed. Similarly, those ^ireas to 
which the 150 percent maximum is app^lied \vould get more 
each year until the adjustment would no longer be needed. 

The Manpower Administration estimates that in four 
or five years, assuming no change in available funds^or 
in relative unemployment and poverty, all areas would / 
have reached their ultimate share based on the factors in 
the formula, and the adjustment process would end. Thi 
point of equilibrium would vary for each area. Some 
areas might drop to as low as 50 percent of manpower 
funds in t^e 1974 base vear, while others might end up 
with moT^ thaA double their original amount. 

The effect would be that many areas would gradpalliy 
settle at a lower level than before CETA unless Title Ij 
appropriations ar^ increased every year. Other areas^ 
eligible for the 150 percent hiaximum, would continue to 
increase in their level of funding. The differential ef-/ 
fects'of the formula and adjustments are discussed mare 
fully later In this chapter. 1 

9/ An exception to the nuixinivmi is illowed if ISO per- j 

cent of the prior year's fundinj^; level ii? less than 50 ' 
percent of the amount that the prime sponsor \vt>vild 

be entitled to under the formula. { 
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•a 

Although 20 percent of Title I funds are not subject 
to allocation by forniula, -the discretionary use of this 
money by the Secretary of Labor is tightty circumscribed^ 
The statute requires that these funds be used for consor- 
tium incentives (5 percent), supplemental vocational edu- 
cation (5 percent), and state manpower services (4 per- 
percenti, 

20/ 

The remainder is available for discretion- 
ary use, including the 90 percent hold-harmless 
adjustment. 

MEASUREMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT AND POVERTY 

One of the reasons for selecting ,the number'of un- 
employed and the number of adults in low- income families 
as elements in the Title I formula was the assurance by 
the Administration that it was possible to obtaip current , 
statistics on a political subdivision level. ' Nevertheless 
there are serious technical problems with both factors 
that affect their usefulness as measoires of economic 
need. 

Next to the S< percent weight given to :-ie past year's 
* iun~_ng level, tht Title I formula places the greatest 
rel ince on unemployment • stati sties . This decision b 
bef questioned by those who maintain that the standa-^ 
-or jepts and methods used do not adequately measure 
t'lr ull extent of unemployment. The Unemployment 
i: es do not include discouraged workers who have 
^ased looking for work because the-y believe no work is 
^./ailable. Persons on part-time work schedules who 
want full-time work and persons who earn too little to 
provide a "minimum adequate" level of living--those 
who might be considered underemployed rather than 
unemployed--are also left out of the unemployment cal- 
culation. Presumably the thircj element of the forfnula- • 
adults in low-income familLes--is designed to reflect 
the discouraged workers and the underemployed, but 
this element has a weight of only 12, 5 percent in the 
formula. 

Sinc^e the level of unemployment significantly affects 
the distribution of CETA funds, prime sponsors have* 

1 0 / See p. 3 fon a definition of consortLuni. » ' 
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become very conscious of the method by which unemploy- 
ment is measured. Two methods of estimating jobless- 
ness hafve berf^n ^^available from the Department of JLabor: 
* derived method used in the Manpower Administration 
and a survey method used by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (BLS). 

The de rived"method is one used by state employment 
service analysts to estimate unemployment for local 
labor XT^arket areas. Essentially, it is a building-block 
method which starts with the number of insured unem- 
ployed. and estimates those not covered under unemploy- 
ment insurance. The survey method is used to arrive 
at an estimate of unemployment for the U. S. based on 
the Census Bureau's monthly Current Population Survey 
(CPS) of a national sample of household^). , 

In '73, responsibility for the method of e -Jtlmp-tLng 
local a vel national I ^r^r force anr unemTalo^Tment' 
w/as'as^ ^^ne BLS in or to reconc e the ~wo series. 
The ma jr c _anie introdu-jei oy BLS ir Tieasn-Lng unem- . 
ployment w.- tuj use of benchmark figures obtained from 
th^ Current nulatlon Survey for the^lar-gest tates, 
metropolitar reas, and counties. The Bureau also 
changed the isis of estimating employn ent from "place 
of work" to olace of residence. " Estirriates of the num- 
ber of unemployed and the rate of unemployment obtained 
by the BLS revisions differ from those arrived at by the 
method formerly used by the Manpower Administration. -ii.'- 
Indeed, the^Department of Labor is being challenged in 
court by the state of New Jersey, which claims that the 
revised method tends to lower Us unemployment esti- 
mates and therefore its, proportionate share of CETA funds. 

The second element of need in the Title I formula 
(adults in low-incoVne families) also has measurement 

1 1 / James R. Wetzel and Martin Ziegler, "Measuring 
llnempl rwent in States and Local Areas, " Monthly 
Labor Review 97(6):40-46, 1974.. See also "Report 
to the Senate. Committee-on Labor and PubL. 
fare ano 'he Huii^t* r^mmittee on Education and 
Labor, specified m CETA, Section 312(f)." 

pendix ■ Manpower Report of the President 975 
(Washln i. D. C. : IL S'. Department ot Labo . 
1975). p: 1HV189. 
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problems. Low inqorriej, is defined in the act as family 
income of $7,000 in-1969, iapdated for subsequent years 
by changes in the Consumer Price Index. The $7> 000 
figure was selecte4 as being close to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics' estimate of the annual cost for the 
lower budget for a four-person urban family in 1969.. 

Congress selected the $7,000 figure as J:he lov^^- 
income crjiterion instead of the more familiar poverty- " 
level threshold. The choice of this criterion and the 
relatively lov v^eight ^2.5 percent) assigned o the low- 
income facto: iriflu*^nced the distribution of Title I - 
funds. For examp the South had 40 percent of the 
adulrs in "low-inccme ' families, but 44 percent of the 
adults in "poverty amilies. Had Congress decided to 
use the poverty in-^ead of the low-income criterion, 
the South' s share )uld have been higher. The use of 
a higher weight fo ne low-income factor the Title I 
formula would als lave given low-income regions a 
larger share of m^^oower funds, l^/ 

For fiscal 19" it was necessary to update ^nese 
figures to 19»73, ng a low-income cutoff of $8, jOO 
based on the rise the Consumer Price Index, and a 
re>%se^ estimate c families with incomes below this 
figure based on tht Census Bureau's annual survey of 
household incomes. 

There are several problems in estimating the num- 
ber of adults in low-income families: 1) the use of a 
uniform standard for low-inqome families that does not 
take into account farm/nonfarm differences in living ex- 
penditures; 2) the lack of local detail in the Current 
Population Survey, which is used as a change factor; 
estimates for local areas must be calculated from stat 
' or regional figures. 3) the time lag of approximately 
two yonrs (1973' in( ^\e figurf l)oing used for ' '^76 alb 

itioiib); ancj 4) technici ^- tUems in arriving ^ fanulv 
budget estimates. _ 

CETA itself recogni. es the technical deficiencies m 
ti; istimates of unemplovment and Low income. t re- 
q\.:: r^s the Depai'tment ot Labor to develop I) reliable 

I. See also The Job Ahead , Manpo\yer PoUcLes in the 
South (Southern Regional Council^ 1975). \ 
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Wethods to'measure aiMmployrnent* unde^r employment, 
ajid labor demand for states, local areas, and poverty- 
areas; 2) data to condtriict an annaal statLstical measure 
of labor n^«*fket related economic hardship; and 3) meth- 
ods to maintain more^ comprehensive household budget 
data, inclii iuig ^ level of adeq\facy, to reflect regional ^ 
and rural/urban differences in hot^Sehold living.—/ 

TITLE II AND TITLE VI ALLOCATION FORMULAS 

Since Title II (publi^^ service employment) is limited>^ 
to areas of substantial unemployment, Congressional 
deliberations centered n^iinly on the identification of 
Such areas rather than the formula to be used for allo- 
cation of fund-s. The definition agreed upon was similar 
to that usee in Section 6^of the EfcA: any ^rea experien- 
cing ah unemployment rate of 6- 5 percent or lAore for 
three consecutive months.-?^/ 

The single element of the Title II formula is the 
relative number of unemployed in each substantial unem- 
ployment area. While this formula is not so controver- 
sial as tTiat of Title I, there are three problems. One is 
the question of whether sufficient weight is given to , 
degrees of unemployment above 6. 5 percent. This is 
particularly germane in a period of high unemployment, 
when national unemployment rates exceed 8 percent. 
The act permits the 20 percent discretionary fund to be 
Used for this purpose, hnf i*^ applicatirr^ > not autoniaii 
1 q on:i I ' f ^ a ^ ond jj : ^i:tem. The use of 

V th i c<^-nionth period .or caLCulating unemployment and 
designating Title II sgreas is anomalour since the purpose 
is to aid areas with chronic unenvployxnent, not those 
areas with temporary seasonal fluctuations. The third 
problem is the difficulty of identifying pockets of high 
Unemployment in a standard way. 

VS/ Section 312. 

_14/ Under EEA, Section 6 f\inds were, allotted to areas 
with unemployment rates of 6 percent or more for 
three consecutive months. 
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'Stle authorised by the/fimer^ency Jobs and 
UneMployment Aaaistance Act. was designed to resp«d 
quickly to cyclical unemployment — to make the tfreateat \ 
impact on creating public service jobs for an emerger=:y \ 
period. tJiiemployment is the only criterion. The fo- 
mula has three partsi 50 percent to be allotted to pru-e 
sponsors based on the total volume of unemployment; 2 3 <^ 
percent based on unemployment in excess of 4. 5 perc«it 
of the labor force in each area; and Z5 percent to sub- 
stantial unemployment areas eligible under Title II. 
weight^ are a compromise between the House and Seiaire 
versions of the bill (see Table, 3). The Title VI foriro^.^, 
unlike that of Title II, gives a boost to area^ with mo^ 
severe unemployment. Only 10 percent of Title VI rxnds 
are reserved for discretionary use in meeting new unem- 
ployment crises. 

In summary,^ the re are a number of issues in the 
CETA allocation formulas: technical problems in esti- 
mating unemployment and numbers of adults in low- income 



Table 3. Elements and Weights in C ETA AUocati 
Formulas, Titl^ 1 mrl VI 



DLs( l eiiw Ai-y .iid orniuLa i-erc- .-ii: Distribution 



Amounts 


T::le 


Title II 


Titlt T 


Discretionary amou. 
Formula amount 




20 
80 


W 


Total 


. 00 


100 


lOt 


Formula elements: 
Prior year's funds 
Adults in low- income 
Number unemploveci 
Above 4. 5% rat- 
Areas of subst, unempL 


50 
12 
37 

a/ \ 


T 

.00 ' 


50 
25 
25 


Total 


100 


100 


'lOO 


a/ Areas with unemployment rate of 6. 5 
more for 3 consecutive months. 


percent or 






50 
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famiUes; seasonality In the Title II formula; lacK of a 
"severity" factor under Title II; and the 6rosion of funds 
for some arieas despite the 90 percent hold-harmless 
feature of Title, I. Perhaps the most important question 
is th^ distributive effect, which is discussed in the fol- 
lowing section. 

EFFECT OF TITLE I FORMULA 

V 

.States'and Regions ^ ^ 

* * 

Although tWe Title I^formula has stabilizers that tend 
to maintain consistency from year to year, its use has • 
resulted in shifts in resources that are having an effect 
on the places and people who receive manpower services. 

' Of the $1. 6 billion appropriated for Title I in fiscal 1975, 
$1.2 billion was distributed by formula to prime sponsors. 
Discretionary funds were added for the 90 percent hold- 
harmless adjustments, making the total $1.4 billion. 
Thus total resources available under Title I of CETA 
were higher than the 1974 base, but the amount distributed 
by formula was lower (see liable 4). 

Because of the heavy weight (50 percent) given to the 
prior year's allotment of manpower funds, the rank order 
of states, in terms of the percentage of total funds re- 

• ceived, is with few exceptions the same as that in fiscal 
1974 even before the 90 percent hold-harmless adjustment 
was made. Table 5 suggests,' however, that there was 

a slight tilt in favor of states receiving most of the 1974 
funds (first quintile) for programs comparable, to Title I 
of CETA. 

Table 6 shows, nevertheless, that some geographic 
shifts, are taking place in the regional pattern. 'Most- sig- 
nificant are declines in the relative sharb of the southe.rn 
regions, aAd relative gains in the west coast and north- 
east regions. ' 

The effect of the 90 percent minimum--l50 percent 
maximum adjustments on individual areas is to ^iti^ate 
changes due to the formula. After adjustment, all states 

15/ Spearman's rank corrre^^tton p ~ -99, 
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• Table 4. CETA Title I Funds Available and Allocated,, 
Fiscal Year 1975 (amounts in million dollars) 



Fis cal 



Percent of 
Fiscal Year 1974 



Appropriation and 
^ Allocation Title I 


Year 

1975 


Manpower 
Funds-^ 


Appropriation 


1, 580 


112 


Formula allocation 






Forrnula amount 
Adjusted amount—^ 


■• 1, 249 


89 . ~ 


1, 354 


96 


Non-formula allocations 






State vocational education » 


79 




State manpower services 


63 




Consortium incentives 


39 




State planning (SMSC) 


, 13 




Rural CEP's 


7 




Territories 


2 




' Total 

Balance (carried over 
Fiscal 1976) 


203 
23 


^ L 



Source: Manpower Administration, U.S. Dept., of Labor 
a^/ Percent of funds for comparable manpower programs, 
b/ Adjusted to provide each prime sponsor at least 90 per- 
cent but not more than 150 peiv^ent of prior year's funds* 



deceived at least 90 percent of their prior year's funding 
level. The regional shifts are about the same as those 
under the formula amount. 

The basic reason for the geographic^shift in distri- 
bution of funds is the fact that the Title I formdla places 
fhreo/times as much weight on unemployment as on low 
inci^:ie. Distributipn of pre-CETA funds was based to 
a gSater* extent on poverty or other factors. States 
that have experienced the greatest losses based on the 
CETA formula before the 90 percent adjustment are 
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Table 5. Percent Distribution of Manpower Funds, Fis- 
cal Year 1974 and Fiscal Year" 197;^, by State QulHtUes : 
Based on Amount of Funds in Fiscal Year 1974 



4 Qulntlle of 
Sta'tes by 
Amount of Funds 
Lh'FY 1974:i/ 


FY 1974, 
Manpower 
" Funds^/ 


FY r975 Title I ' 
Allocation^ 
Formula Adjusted 
Amoiant Amount^:' 


^1 (Most funds) 


5Z. 8 


54. 6 


54. 2 




22, 1 


2'1. 1 


^ 21, 4" 


.3 


14. 8 


13. 9 


14, 3 


\ .. ' 


7.4 


7.4 


7. 2 


5 ' - ■ 


2.9 


3. 0 


2. 9 


ALL' STATES 


100.0 


ioo, 0^ 


100.0 



: Computed from Manpower Administration data 
irto Rico and D. C. omitted. 



Source 
a/ Pue 

b/ Funds for programs colrr esponding with Title I. 
c/ Excludes consortium incentives, State funds for man-^ 

^ power services/ vocational education, and planning, * 
' ''funds for rural CEP's'and for Guam; Virgin. Is-larids. 

Samoa, and Trust Territories. , 
d/ Adjusted to provide eacl^. prime sponsor at least 90 per 
cent but not moVe than 150 percent of|pripr year's funds 



those where the ratio of adudts 'in law-incbme families 
to the niamber of unemployed persons is high. Corre- 
spondingly, states that have gali^ed (or decreased the 
least) *tend to l^^-fTiose with low ratiosf of adults in low- 
income families to unemployed persons. / Table 7 shows 
the distribution of states by percent change in funds 
from 1974. States that gained most relative to other 
states averaged 5. 1 adults in low-income farnllies for 
each unemployed oerson. Thoge in the lowest group had 
a J3. 5 to 1 ratio. lA/ 

16/ The correlation of the rank of states by percent' change 
in funds from 1974 and the rank by the pove rty /unem- 
ployment ratio, using the Spearman method^s o = .67. 
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Table 6. Percent Distribution and Relative Change of 
^Manpower Funds Fiscal Year 1974' and Fiscal Year 1975, 
by Region ' ' 

Percenj Ctistr Ibution 



Fiscal Y-ear 1975 Percent FY 197 5 
F . -lal , .V Title I Allocation of 

:.^^r Airocation^^ FY 1974 Funds 





I 4 


For- 




For~ 




Census 


X A ^ V J — ' 

Man-Dow^r* 


mula 


Adjusted 


rnula 


Aajustea 


RegLon 


rr - a / 


Amount Amount^' 


Amount 


Amount 


New ' 
> England, 


-r '. 

5. 9 


6. 2 


6.2 


93.3 


J 

ioor6 ; 


Middle 












Atlantic 


17. 1 


17. 3 


- 17.2 


90. 2 


97.2 


East . 












; North 












Central 




\l. 3 


^ 17.8 ' 


88. 3 


98. 2 


West 












- North 












Central 


7.' 2 z^' 




* 7. 0 


85. 6 ' 


93. 8 


South 












' Atlantic 


15. i ^ 


^ 14. 5 


14. 8 


84: 5 


93. 1 


East 












Soutk 












Central 


. 7-5 ■ 


6. 7 


7. 1 


79^. 4' 




West ; 












South 












Central 


' 10. 0 


- 9.6 


9.6 


85. 5 


^ 91.6 


Mountain 


^ 4. 5 


' -4. 3 


4. 3 


84. 9 


93. 1. 


Pacific 


12. 3 


14. 0 


13.2 


100. 7 


103. r 


Alaska, 












Hawaii, 












Puerto 












Rico 


2.9 


3. 2 


3. 0 


97'. 5 / 


99. 2- 


AI^Je. 












REGIONS 


100.0 


100. o/ 


lod.o 


88. 8 


96. 2 



Source: Computed from Manpower Administration data^ 
a^/ Funds for prograrns corresponding with Titte I. 
b/ Exclucr. (jonsortiunj incentlvcLS, special State tunds, 
futids : r rural CEP's'and for Territories. 



£/ Adjusted to provide each prime sponsor at le-ast 90' 
byt not more than 150 percent of prior year' s funds. 
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Table 7. Low- income Adults /Unemployment Ratio, by ' 
State QuintUefi based on Relative Change in Manpower 
,^unds From Fiscal Year 1974 to Fiscal Year 1975, ^ 
Title I . ' tc ' 



QuiJitile of States by 
Relative Change in F¥ 1975 
Formula Allocation 
Compared with FY 1974 
Manpower Funds-^^ 



Low- Income \^dults/ 
Uriemployment Ratlo^ 



1 (Most change) ' 

4 • 

5 




ALL STATES 



7.6 



Source: Compfuted from Manpower Administration da^a 
a/ Puerto Rico and D. C. omitted. 



In other words, states^whose economic prol?lems 
are- character ized by low income rather than unemploy<|^ 
ment ye re relativ^ losers under the CETA Title I for- 
mula because of the low weight given to the income factor. 



Type of Sponsor 



The relative effect of the CETA Title I formula 
distributi.on is to shift funds from cities to counties. ^ The 
amounts goijig to consortia, which combine cities, coun- 
ties, and smaller jurisdictions, and the balance -of- 
state funds remain relatively unchanged compared with 
the previous year (Table 8). After the minimum and * 
maxknum adjustments are made, changes from the • 
previous year are less pronounced. 

Changes from the fiscal 1974 base by type of spon- 
sor show that coiintiesln the^^aggregate would have re- 
ceived 107 percent of their base amount (Table 9), but 
cities would have received only 77 percent of their base 
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'fiibLe 8. Percent Distribution of Manpbwer Funds, 
Fiscal Year 1974 and Flscal^tSar 1975/ by Type of 



. , "1.. ■ . ... ^ 

, Type o£ 

'Sponsor 


Fiscal Year 
■ 1974 ' 
Ivlanpower 

Funds-'- 


Fifl.cal,Y:ear 1975' 
' Title r Allocation k/ 
• Formula Adjusted . 
Amount AnioiintS' 


City 


25. 1 


21. 7 


23.6 


County- , 


- 13. 5 


16.3 - 


15.1 .. 


Consortluin 


•30.6 


30.6' 


30.9 


Balance o^State 


■ - 30. 8 ' 


31,5 


30.4 


ALL SPONSORS 


100. 0.' 


{00. e 


100.0 



Source: Computed, from Manpower Administration Hata . ' 

£/' Funds for programs corresponding with Title 1. 

W Excludes ^consortium Incentives, State funds for man- 
power services, vocatlqtiaL education, and planning, 
funds for rural CEP' s am} for Gua*m, Virgin Islands, 

' 'Samoa, and Trust Territories. . . 

\c/ . Adjttsted to provide each prime sponsor at least 90 
percentJsut not more than 150 percent of prior year's 
funds. ^ * 

(Details may ncr^ add to totals due -to rounding. \ '.. 



amounts. The adjustments again tended to flatten the " 
differences. . * 

There are several cities whose funds would amount 
to less than 70 percent of their fiscal 1974 level were it 
not for the hold-harmless factor; only a few cities wou^^^ 
receive more than lOO-percent of their fiscal 1974 arhdunt. 
On the other hand, only one county and two consortia 
would receive less than 70 percent. 

A closer look at the distributive effects of the CETA 
Title I formula was obtained by disaggregating consortium 
funds among component jurisdictions. Fiscal 1974 fun^s 
and 1975 Title I formula amounts for cities or counties 
of* 100, 000 or more were added to the city or cotmty totals 
respectively. Funds for smaller^urisdictions were as- 
.signed to the balance-of4^tate category. The. results ' 
show approximately the a^ame pattern of relative change 
as that shown in Table 8. The share going to cities 
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Table 9- Pe^ce^t Fiscal . Year 19^5 pf Fiscal Year 1974 
Manpower Ftmds, by Ty]i)e of Sponsor 





Percent FY 1975 Title fAlloc 




a^ioxi^' 


1:ype of 
Sponsor 


of^FY 1974* Manpower Funds! 




' J^ormula Amount 
• RahKe Average 


Adju s te d ^ Amounts^ 
Range Averagei 


City 


53-180 


77 ' 


90-150 


90 • 


County ' ' 


68-292 


107 


90-150 


108 . 


Consortium 


63^143 


89" 


90-134 


97 


Balance of State 


• 70-127 


' 91 


90-127 


95 


ALL. 










SPONSORS 


53-292 


89 


-90-150 


96 



Source: Computed from Manpower Administration data 

a^/ 'Excludes consortium incentives/ State funds fox man- 
power services* vocational education, and planning, 
funds for rural CEP'I and for cilam, Virgin Islands, 
Samoa, and Trust Territories. 

b/ Funds for prografns corresponding with Title I. 

c/ Adjusted to provide each prime sponsor at least 90 
percent but not more than 150 percent of prior year's 
ftmds. ' ' 



declined sharply from that of fiscal 1974, covinties re- 
ceived relatively more, while the balance-of-states 
share increased slightly: 

Fi%cal Year ,1975 
Type of Fiscal Year 1974 Title I 

Sponsor Manpower Funds Formula AllQcatibn 

Cpetcent) (percent) 

City J ^ 41. 9 36. 1 

Countyvi , 21. 2 - ' 25. 6 

Balance of State 36. 8 38. 3 

. ' 100. 0 100.0 



The redistribution of funds among types of p^m<e 
sponsors reflect8:the influence of all three elements in 
the formula. The firs-t (weighted- 50 percent) was new 
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obligations for fiscal 1974. , The amounts for this fac- 
tor were estimated by regional offices based on pontrapts 
and grants for MDTA and EOA programs in 1974,il/ 

The second and third factory --number of unemployed 
ind number of adults in low-income families — influenced 
the cl^ange in the funding pattern. If unemployzxient vvjcre 
the sole measure of need* about ZO percent of the pie 
W6uld go to counties. If low income were the sole^^e^ici 
teHon, counties> would get 14 percent* and the liwi*s • 
sKare^would go^o the balance of state programs, which 
are heavily rurll (Table. 10). 



fable 10. Percent Distribution Fiscal*Year 1974 and 

- ** * . » • < * 

Fiecal Year 1975 Manpower Tunds Compared with Hypo- 
thetical Allocations, by Type of Sponiso^r 

^ ^""^ ' ^ Hypothetical FY 1975 

' ' - Formula AllocaLtioii 







FY 1975 


' * ■ Based Oh 


\ 


'FY 1974 


Formula 




Adults in 


Type of • 
- Spo'n^sor 


Manpowe r 
Fundfe-?^/ . 


Alloca- 
- tion— ' 


Unemploy/- 
^ mjant 


Low Income 
Families 


City 


25.1^ 


24 . 7 


19.4^ ' 


'14. 8 


County 


. U. 5' , 


.16/3 


. .20.6 


14.4 


CopsortLum 


.30.6 


30. .6 


30.9 


•^29.6 


Balance of 


3Q*'8 . 








State 


31. 5. 


,29.2 


41.1 V 


SPONSORS 1^)0.0 


100.0 . 


100.0 


100. 0 



Source: Computed from Manpower' Administration data 

a/ Funds for programs corresponding with Title I. 

b/ Boccludes consortium incentives, St^te funds for man- 
power services, vocational education, and planning, 
funds for ruJral CEP's and for 'Territories. * 

(Details may not add to totals due to rounding. ) 

The distributive effect of the formula between\:ities 
and adjacent suburbs is demonstrated by the following 
example for the Minneapolis-St. Paul metropolitan area 
(Table 11). . , . 

j_7/ Manpower Administration Field Memorandum No. 
29-74, February 6, 1974. 
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'Table 11. Percent Distribution of Fiscal Year 1974 And 
Fiscal Year 1975 Manpower Funds by . Component Sections 
o£ MinrieapoUs^St. Paul Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Area2i^ 









Adults 




1 ■ ■ 


.4 






in 


FY 1975 TltlB'II 
Allocation^' 




Man- 


1973 


Low- 


City or 


power ^ 
Funds^' 


Unem- 


Income 


■Forimila 


Adjusted^ 
Amount^^ 


County 


ployed Families 


Amount 


Minneapolis 


50. 9. 


30.6 


37. 5 


40.2 


46. 3 


St. Paul 


Z9. 6 


19. 1 


23. 1 


24. 1 


26.9 . 


Bal. of 












Hennepin 
County 


6.3 


23. 3 


18.1 


15. 3 


9.5 


Bal. of 












Ramsey ^ 




• «f 








^County 


3.6 


7.6 


5.9 


5. 7 


4.8 


Anoka 












County 


4. 3 


9.2 


5. 8 


6.8 


5.7 


Dakota 












County 


3. 4 


6.2 


5.8 


4. 9 


4. 1 


WashiJigton 












Co^ty 


2. 0 


4.%1 


3. 9 


3. 2 


2. 7 


TOTAL 100.0 


100. 0 


100.0 


100. 0 


100. 0 



Source: Computed from Manpower Administration data 
a/ Old definition. 

b/ Funds for prDgram6,.corresponding with Title I. 
c/ Excludes consortium" Incentives, State funds for man- 
power servio^s^ ^^ocational education, • and planning, 
funds for rural GEP's and for Guam, Virgin IsLaAds, 
^,^jj£amoa^ and Trust Territories. o . 

. ^/^'Ajdjusted to provide each^prime spo-jisor at least 90 
^^f-^^ percent 6u t n 6 1 mqje . tlqjyr 150 percent prior year's 

y'■^^Ja^, \ \' ' '■ ■ ■ 

(Details may not add^to totals due to rounding. ) 



lacluded in the Minneapolls-St. Paul area, was 
tha^t part of Hennepin County outside the central city, 
es^mated to have received only 6. 3 percent of xnanpower 
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funds for the standard metropolitan statistical areaL§./ 
(SMSA) in 1974. However, its volume of unemployiment 
Vfould have justified 23.3 percent, and if adults in low- 
Income famlllels were the sole criterion, the county 
would have received 18, 1 percent. The county actually 
wound-up \inder the Title i allocation with 9. 5 percent of 
the SMSA funds --a gain from 6. 3^ercent in the previous 
year but less than the amount war i>anted by unemploy- 
ment and poverty figures. ^ 

In sum, the Title I' formula prqduced a change from 
the previous year's distribution pattern despite its stabi- 
lizers.^ Big city f^rime sponsors who suffere4 losses 
compared \yith 1^74, and who face further erosion of 
funds ' in coming years, complain thaf they are be|ng 
treated unfairly. County prime sponsors, on the othw * > 
hand, argue that they had been shortchanged in the p#et 
and that CETA will eventually bring them closer to • 
parity with cities. 

The; fundamental issue of what is fair and equitable 
in distributing resources depends on the o^j4ctives of 
Title I. In allotting a significant proportion (37.5 per- 
cent) of the fuhds on the basis of the number -of unem- 
ployed, no distinction is made between a temporarily 
unemployed skilled worker who may have substantial 
resources and good prospects for reemployment, and a 
severely disadvantaged person. In periods of robust 
economic growth, the disadvantaged constitute a rela- 
tively high percentage of total unemployment. Under 
these conditions, allocations based on unemployment 
may more fairly reflect the needs of the disadvantaged. 
However, in recessionary periods, it is questionable 
whethet unemployment is a satisfactory measure of the 
hard-core unemployed for whom manpower programs 
prior to CETA were intended.' This raises the question 
as to whether more refined formulas for different pro- 
gram objectives and target groups are needed. 

The issue of funding distribution may become more 
serious. About 40 percent of the prime sponsors required 

18 / A standard metropolitan statistical area is an inte- 
grated^ economic and social unit with a large popula* 
tion nucleus, as defined by the Office of Management 
and Budget. ^ 
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dlscretlbnary funds In 1975 to sustjilh them close to the > ' 
prior year's funding leVeU Seventy-eight percent of the 
cities and 53 percent of .the consortia were In this grouj> 
(npt counting conBOxHnin liic^htlv^ f^ftds). they face 
the pi-bspect* c^f diminishing funds over several years, ^ 
while the formula tends to Increase anripunt^i going t<^ 
^ther sponso;r8. This will increase pressure on, cities 
especially, tmless additional funds are continuously 
pumped into CETA. Meanwhile the Administration's ; 
fiW^l .1976 budget requests :the ssuane amount of Title I 
funds as in 1975 ($1- 6 billion) and again omits summer • 

• " 1 9 / 

youth programs.^' ^ 

♦ , . *- ' SUMMARY ^ : ; • - 

Analysts of the amount and the manner of allocating 
'funds reveals the following aspects of "manpowe ^policy 
and'resource allocation. • 

e The sharp rise in funds from the early 1960s to 
the pre ser4 reflects the grooving recognitioh of 
the impot'tance of manpower progjrams. 
e The amoun't'of funds available under CETA ($3. 7 
j^:* billion in 1975) is a substantial increase over 
"^^1974 funding for comparable manpower programs. 
However, most of .the gain is for public service 
employixieht ^d for summer youth programs. 
The amount ifbr comprehensive manpower pro- 
grams (Title I) is 12 percent higher than the 
amount for comparable programs in 1974. 
• From the mid-1960s emphasis had been on struc- 
tural problems s training and employability de- 
velopment of the disadvantaged. In the early 
1970s einphasis had begun to shift toward cyclical 
problems; with a large share of funds devotied to 
public service employment. 

19/ The practice of holding the lid on spending each year 
and r^stoHng funds ifor sunimer youth prog rains later 
creates problems for planning and inefficiencies in 
administration. *, • " * 
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• Although GETA Is Inttoded Jto be a decategprlzed 
program, more than half of the funds appropriated 
are specifically earmarked. However,, nearly 90 
percent of the funds are now administered by 
local ^^d state prime sponsors. 

• The endtphasis on fosmcula methods of distributing 
funds ia a marked departure from the past. AUo- 

^ cation formulas are prescribed for most of the 
CETA funds (Titles I, II, and VI). Previously, 
. m^inpower funds were largely distributed on the 
^ basis of^ various^ concepts of need. The use of a 
formula introduces objective methods of allot- 
ment and universalizes the distribution of fuxuls. 

• The distributional effects of -the Title I formula ^ 
are: 

1) Funds during the first year wer^ shifted 

fromthe South to 1:he West and the North- 

easV'-from states With relatively high poverty 

populations to those with relatively more • ' 

unemployrnent. 

^ 2) TRere has been a relative ^shift from cities ' 

to counties: consortia and balance -of- state' 

funds on the whole maintain about the same 
• * 

share of funds as, in the base year. Changes 
have been mitigatet^ during the 'first year py 
the built-in stabiljLzers; cities, particularly, 
behefited from the 90 percent hold-harmle£fs 
factor in the first year. In each successive 
year, the amount going to cities will con- 
tinue.to decrease unless total funding increases* 

• The main reason for the distributional change is 
the heavy reliance on the unemployment element 
in the forimila as contrasted with the poverty ele- 
ment. The choice of a $7, 000 low -r income cutoff, 
rather than the standard poverty criterion, tends 
to limit the influence of the low- income factor as 
a measure of economic need* . 
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Manpower Ptanning 



Under, the xiew manpower law, state or local prime 
spon^or^ are required to draW up gomprehensjve plans 
for furnishirig manpower services, which must be ap- 
proved by the federal' government before funding. The 
act also requires local plajining councils to bei set up to 
^analyze needs and to recommend goals, policies^ and 
procedures. Chapter 3 examined the impact of CETA 
on the planning, system in terms of extent of community 
and looal government participation in the planning pro- 
cess, changes in activities of planning councils and in 
decision making, and the effectiveness of the present 
planning system for the administration of programs. 

PLANNING BEFORE CETA 

The realizatldri that manpower programs were multi- 
plying^with Little design or coordination in the 1960s led 
to efforts to bring some order out of the chaotic situation 
by means of an area manpower planning system. In 1967 
the Cooperative Area Manpower Planning ^System (CAMPS) 
was Introduced. System^atic planning in a community, 
based j^pon an analysis of the needs of special groups for 
manpower "services, was assumed to result in appropri- 
ate programs and a rational allocation of available 
resources. ' * 
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Manpcwer Planning 

To accomplish this, CAMPS provided for a National 
coizimittee consisting of representatives, of federal agen- / 
cies administering manpower or related prtjgrams, sup- 
plemented by a network of counterpart committees at , 
regidhal, state, and local levels. Local committees, 
originally established for major Standard Metropolitain 
Statistical Areas Were late r set up for smjaller ^reas. # 
Local plans were opnsolidated at the -state level and for-^ 
warded to -regional planning committees. In the forma- 
tive years, committee membe rship was confined to 
public agencies; community participation was nonexistent. 
Participation was voluntary and public agencies with no 
direct operational roile soon lost interest. • 

CAMPS planning started with the organization o'f 
demographic and labor niarket data to furnish a frame- 
work for analyzing a community's manpower needd. The 
resulting. plans were not completely comprehensive; *only 
■manpower programs funded by the Department of Labor 
were included. For the most part, the early CAMPS sys- 
tem was a means of exchanging information jather than 
a meaningful planning process In itself. Committees 
were not regarded as influential in the allocation of 
resources. ^ 

In the early 1970s an attempt was made to shift some 
responsibility for local program decisions from federal 
to local government. In 1971 CAMPS was restructured 
to provide for three. levels of planning: a State Manpower 
Planning Council (SMPC) under the governor, an Area 
Manpower Planning Council (AMPC) under officials of 
the largest city in each CAMPS area, and an Ancillary 
Manpower Planning Board (AMPB) for a planning district 
in the balatnce of the state. The Manpower Administra- 
tion's policy guides for 1972 were clearly intended to 
continue the move toward decentralization by increasing 
the responsibility of state and^ local officials and by pro- 
viding /or more flexible funding of manpower programs. 
The change did not remove federal responsibility for^ 
specific decisions, yet it did move the planning process 
into a new stage: local recommendations were now to be 
taken into ^ccdunt. To infuse more life into this system, 
state and local officials were given funde to hire planning 
staffs. By 1974 every state, 160 cities, and. 16 1 counties 
had operational planning grants. 
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Fii^iffl^yjl 974 marked a milestone in the movement 
toward cl«lWralization. CAMPS Instructions for that 
year introduced the term manpower ' re venue -aha ring 
program. Tfte Manpoweir Administration announced 
that local officials would'be given more leeway ih^itiaklng 
re commendations for the use of fiscal 1974 funds 
MDTA and EOA by m^pns of are# plans* tloweve^, t^e 
extent to whith regional office s^followed local recoxhrnen- 
dations Ln allocating resources has never been fully \ 
documented. 

The Nixon Administration hjad embraced the concept 
of New Federalism and was pus^g vi^rously for man- 
^power reyenue^sJiaring'tegislation. WlljAiout the sfupport 
of such legislation it opted to-move administratively as 
far as possible toward decentralization. The Manpower 
Administration began by establishing pilot decentrall^d 
^^ograms known as comprehensive manpower programs 
in nine areas and proposed to add more. Legislative 
events overtook these -attempts at decentralifcation; by 
December 1973, Congress had enacted CETA and the 
^ove toward revenue -sharing under existing authority V 
was quietly abandoned as all efforts werfe redirected 
toward implementation «f the new law. 

^ The experience of various communities in ma^ipower 
planning was mixed. Some areas had developed -jn^^ihg- 
ful planning capability, but for most, manpower planning 
remained a token exercise. Nevertheless^ cumulative 
experience, especially the funding of some 1200 plannLng 
positions in state, city, anjj county governments, laid 
the groundwork for a. transition to^a more comprehensivie 
local planning system. Pre-CETA planning experience, 
at the very least, developed a* core of manpower planners 
and brought about some commvxnication among manpower , 
agencies at the local level. To that extent it facilitated 
trte panning process %^under CETA. v , 

ClETA emphasizes local planning as ^n essential com- 
ponent of a decentralized program. The act requires the 
establishment of local manpower planning councils t9 ad- 
vise on needs fpr service, program plans, basic goals,- - 
and policies and procedures; as well as to monitor employ- 
ment and training programs. Cons ilierable local input 
was- intended although final decision making i^ reserved " ^ 
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for the prime sponsor. In addition to the ;manp6w(er 
planning council the act ^istabllishes the State Manpower 
Services Council (SMiSCT) as advisor to the go vetinot 'to • 
review and coordinate local plahg; to tnqpitor programs, 
. and -to issue an annual report. T* - . ' ' 

' ^ ' ' \. ' 

THe'gEOGRAPHY of CE^f^LAJNINING 

• The geographic unit for manpower planning has usu- 
ally been an economically.integrated labor market area. 
Despite inducements to -^rm voluntary interjurisdictional 
arrangements* CETA has-'i^/'^fect broken up planning 
areas into smaller geographic units if^^K^s development, 
of course, was' the consequence of designating political 
units of goveiMiment as prime sponsors} it both helps and 
hinders the planning procre'ds. The^use/lof smaller' ^oliti- 

. cal units ties planning moa:e cLoisely to the potttical. * 
structure of citires and counties, enabling planters to 
focus on a more homogeneous target population. However, 
a smaller area tends to separate the place of work from\ 
the place of residence,' thus limiting accees , to employr 
ment opportunities. Smaller planning units a,lso make 
cooperation among juris4ictions in the use of facilities 
; for manpower services more dilficult. 

Sixteen of, the 24 local prime sponsors in the study 

'sample are smaller than laUor market areas. KaJisas - 
City (Kan. ), for example, was splintered off from a bi- 
state SMSA. Since mosit employment opportunities are 
m Missouri, while a disproportionate nunnber of the dis- 
advantaged live in Kansas^ effective program planning — 

; and cooi^dination was constrained. Similarly, in Union 

, County ^N. J.), the prime sponsor ate a was cut off from" 
a major employmejit center in Elizabeth,, thus limiting 
^ the use of facilities and affecting job development. 

^ Type of. Area same as or Area Smaller 

Sponsor ' larger than SMSA ' than SMSA 

City ' <■ • . 0 ' 6 

County - 3 6 

Consortium 5^ ^ . _i 

8 16 
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' 'Despite* th*ese pi^bblems/ mosjb Local prime sponsors 
in the 9tudy; sample bel^v^e that the p^xining ^system can 
be ad3u8ted^t6 a' smaller and more unified area,^ Some 
note tha^t. a smaller area may be more reabistic for dis- . 
advantaged urban re^identa^ ^whose\cpmmuting ran^e is 
limited by Inadequate pubtip t^ahspSbrtatioA.' , Generally, / 
it is felt tha^t labor market considerations are less bom- 
•pelling than institutional and political co'nsiderations. ' . 



• ^ _ PLANNING. COUNCIL ORGANlZATipN ' 

The fact that a CAMPS syjs.tem existed, that manpower 
planners were funded ih some cities- and counties.befbre 
CETA, and'that*some tocal public officials l](,egan to be 
involved in planning pHor to CETA made the ttansiiion 
easier in most instances. HoweVet, the changeovjj: to • 
CETA significantly 'affected th^ stnictufe of the ptannislg 
sy^stem in terms/)f aVeas Covejred and planning 'resources. 

The most immediatfe impact of CETA.has beei^ the 
extension of the^-planning" system to jurisdictions not ^• 
previously involved, and to integrate* planning staffs into 
the structure of state aiVd: local goyernmen'ts. On the ^ 
whole, planning systems are becoming institutionalized 
to a greater extent than beforfe. The frameV^ork is bei^g 
reshapeld t5 'enlarge local participation in decision making. 

Of tfije 24 local prime s|jojisors, five are establishlnjg 
planning systems for the first time' {Table 12)-.' Those 
sponsors are mainly in suburbs qr satellite cities^aiid ' 
counties thiat had been part of a larger area and ^o only 
peripherally involved in planning. Without benefit of 
planning council, 3tafC^ .or plan, these five spotisprs be> 
gan lo establish planning systems.^ Cook County (III. ), 
for example, had been part of the Chicago' MAPC. Under 
CETA, the^ County became an inciependent prinie sponsor, 
forij^ed its own council, ajid hired its own planning staff. 

A seconti group of five prtfne sponsors had only 
minimal contact with planning before' CETA. Altho-qgh 
each of those areas had been the central*city or coxinty 
of a pre- CETA manpower planning.area^ little plaxming 
was'^one; there was no planning staff. Sucjl plans as did 
^exi^t had been made by the 'Sta^e Manpower PlMming 
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Table 12. iCelationship of Sakhple Local Prime iSpoiisor 
Plaiinixig Structure tp;Pre-GETA Planning 'Structure 



Type of 
Sponsor 



' . Same 
"Local Planning 
Pirime Structure 
Spon- as 
sors^' 54re-CETA 



Different fgc 
Central Citi 
Cpufity of 
CETA Plai 
' Area' 



Pre^CETA 

or 

ig 6r Sat- 

eliite 



With Withoiit of Prig^^ 
Planning Planning- CETA 



Staffs 



Staff 



Area 



« : i ■ 

Glty 6 


2 


3 . 


9 - 


1. V ' 




Couijty 9 


■ - !■ . 


1 


3 






Consortium 9 


6 ■ 


1 


.2 


^ , 0 - 




'.- TOTAL 24 

* "i " ■ « . 


• ^. 


,5 








^/^EStcl^iding 'balance 


of States. 






— T^*. 





^Qbuncil or by the local employment service. ' For ali*&i- ■ 
tents and purposed the prime fiiporis9rs also created Jtiew 
/ planning strudtUrfes^. ' The Piriellas-St/'Petelrsburg (Flat*) 
Consortium faced this problem. Before CETA, PinelUa 
County was. the central part of a three -^county AMPfe. - 
. *Hp weaver, iipce the pre-CETA plan ^as prepared at the-" 
.^state level for the AMPB^ there was Virtu9.l!y no loqal 

tnnipg experience when the prime^^6pOnsor tboK over. , 
^ * Five other^prime sponsorjs, each ^of whose jurisdicr. 
, ^i6ns was 'fc^rm^^Jc^he central qity or county of either an. 
Is^PC or anlA-MP^B^, were able^b^make the traiisitioij 
more readily sribce^^hey alreajiy had staffs, councils, 
aihd plans. Middle s^x County (N. J. ), -now .a prim^fe sppn- ? 
^ 9or in its own rig^it, is typical of thi6 sitilationt. Before 
CETA^' ^l^dleseJt was the dominant partnei* in a two- . 
, county AMPB. A small staff with some pxperienc^^ 
a link between the old and new plmnning/syptems. • 
; The Vemaining nine prime sponsors of the su:^vey* 
- ' sample'wei/e in anev^n more fayorable position. Each 
of their CETA^reas- coincided with a former MAP C or • 
• ■ AMPB, and cdbncil, sta:^, and plans were already in,,' , 
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place. The t^rge citiee in the 8ample--New York and 
Philadelphla--and most of the consortia are Ln this 
pategory. In New X^rk City, although the planning cottn- 
cLl had been yirtually inactive for a yea», there was suf- 
ficient expertise available to begin planning under CETA. 
In another case, planning staff in the office of the mayor 
of Santa Ana, the principal City of the Orange County^ 
Consortium (CaU ), became the nucleus tor planning and 
adminis'tr.ation under CETA. Thus, most of the local 
prime sponsors were in a position to build their planning 
around an existing MAPC^or AMPB, .although frequently 
these groups were relatively inactive. 

Appreciable staff increasjes accompanied th^ expan- 
ding manpower planning systems land the growth is con- 
tinuing. Fourteen of the 24 local prime sponsor 
jurisdictions had some planning staff resourcesCbefqre 
CETA. In the remaining 10 areas, plans were drawn up 
either by a planning staff of the central city, by the em- 
pJloyment service, or by the State Manpower Planning 
Council staff. Now all^reas have their own st3.ffs, 
which, unlike the pre-CETA situation, are integrated 
with the personnel responsible for program adniinist ra- 

Typically under CETA. one or more persons is iden- 
tified as manpower planner, but in practice.,' except in 
the largest jurisdictions, they have additional responsi- 
bilities. In sohie ca.ses they work closely with^members 
or subconmuttees of the planning council. When this oc- 
curs, they*are responsible to tlie nianpc)^e r admitrf^trato r 
rather than the council. Planning is thus bocomwig insti- ' 
tutionalized as an essential component of the CETA adminT 
istrator's staff and closcl.y tied in with the administrative 
proc(* s s . * 

coMPOvSrrioisf oir kcx^ai. pi.anninc; councils 

The framors of CM-yi A vic^werl the local advisory 
council as the vehicle th rough which hrt^ad pa rticipation 

20 / Hi>we\ er, in Now York ( tty the phmnin^ staff is 
issiK^efl to tfu» <»xec'iit i\'c* di-rectDr uf Wvo Coiinril, 
.viul IS iu)t piirt.of thf crriA Adnun L st r.it o r ' s office. 
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in manpower activities coiild be realized. They care- , 
fully specified its membership: representatives of client 
groups, community-based organizations, the employment 
service, education and training agencies and institutions, , 
business, labor, and where appropriate, agriculture. 

The study found the composition of councils little 
changed from.that of their predecessc^rs. The key dif- 
ferences are in the contrpi of council activities and the 
participation'of council members. New alignments in 
the power structure an^ rearrangements of the patterns 
of influence are surfacing. The dominance of the tradi- 
tional manpower service agencies is On the wane and is 
being, replaced by the CET/f administrator and staff. 
Elected officials are also taking a greater interest in 
planning and decision making. 

The typical local CETA manpower planning council 
in the study sample has 24 members. The program oper- 
ators (the employment service, education and training 
institutions, ajid commutiity-based organizations) com- 
prise 30 percent oi total membership (Table 13). Another 
large group of members is made up of other public offi- 
cials including elected officials or their representatives. 
In New York City, to take an extreme case, 28 or 40 
council members are. either program operators or part 
of the CETA administration. Client groups represent 
about one-fifth of the local council membership in all 
areas, anrl i>u s ine s s and labor together comprise almost 
•one - fourth. 

In areas where geographic coverage changed, the 
size and corppo^s it ion of planning councils was mollified 
from that of earlier conrmuttees. Prime i^ponsors whose 
areas are now srrKilIer have dropped representatives of ^ 
outlying cities or Counties. Wliere there was a shift of 
C(3ntrol from citi<>s to iUc county (as in Union County/ 
N. i.) the (change was reflected in the composition ofMhe 
councils. 

To assess changes attrihutable to (M-yi A, areas with 
sinTilar geographic bminrhir i<^s hef()re and after TA 
were examined. In some of tliese 1^ cases t he* pre - C F:T A 
''^nincil was retained without change. In I Mi il ade Iphia , 
St. Paul, Topeka, afid Cleveland, for (»xample, the CETA 
council is virtually the satire as the MAF^C. l-'or the 
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*rableVl3. Composition of Sample Lopal Prime Sponsor 
Plianning Councits Fiscal Year 1975, and .Comparison 
with P re-CETA Councils ^ l " 



Percent Distribution 



Organizations 

or "Groups 
Represented ' 


Local Prime 
Sponsors 


Matched Planning Areas-^ ■ 
Pre-CETA CETA 
(N=13) (N=13) 


Employ tnent 








Scsryice 


5 


7 




Education/ 








training^ 








agency 


13 


15 


13 


Other public 








agencies 


^ . 18 


20 


22 


Community- 








based orga- 








nizations 


U 


13 


12 


Client Groups 


21 


17 


17 


Labor 


9 


8 




Bus Lnes s / 








Industry 




10 




Other V- 


9 


10 


9 


ALL. GROUPS 100' 

—> —7— V * ' 


100 


' 100 " 



a/ Data for one sample area j^^available. 

b/ Sample prime sponsor areas^fith comparable size 

before and under CETA. 
(Note: figures are aver^es of percentages. ) 



sample of 13 as a whole, the proportion of service deliv- 
,erers (employment service, vocational' education, and y 
community-based organizations) appears to be slightly 
lower than in CAMPS (31 percent vs 35 percent). • 

The proportion of employment service and educa- 
tional representatives on CETA councils, slightly smal- 
ler than formerly, reflects a conscious effort of prime 
sponsors to broaden representation. The employment 
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Service offices had tended to doxnlnaite the CAMPS 
'^Ouncil^; t he ^ supplied basic data needed for plains, de- 
lermt;i^d the training needs, and often provided the plan- 
|ilng staiti The leading role began to shift away from 
t"he employment aeTyice even before CETA, with the 
hiring of planning staffs'Yor, local MAPCs and for Stale 
Manpower Planning Councils. * ^ 

Under CETA the influence of the*«ttiployment ser- 
vice has continued to decline in most of the fl"ample areas 
as the CETA administratbr 's role has increased. Iii 
Lorain County (Oh,), for ^example, 'an employment ser- 
vice official formerly chaired the AMPB and provided 
labor market information and other data for plans. Un- 
der CETA the* employment service is on the covincil but 
thliL^^ministrator dominates its activities.' 

ijfThe composition of planning councils to some extent 
v^ijji^cts relationships of member organizations to the 
power structure. Predictably, the proportion of client 
groups and comnfiunity-based organizations to total urban 
council membership is high, nearly half of the member- 
ship/ but it is only about one-fourth of county councils. 
On the other hand, education and other public officials 
are more prominent in county and consortia councils than 
in those of cities (Table 14). 

The influence and activity of community-based orga- 
nizations in planning has increased in several of the . 
cities Ln the sample since control over resources has . 
shifted from federal to local authorities. In counties 
and consortia, however, community-action agencies and 
other community-based organizations are. less influential 
and have encountered problems. In the San Joaquin (Cal. ) 
and Phoenix consortia, community-based organizations 
that operate programs are not ^embers of the council 
becatise of possible conflicts of interest. In the Raleigh 
(N. C» ) Consortium, the major conrimunity-action agency 
was permitted to be on the council only after a protest 
had^been lodged with the regional office of the Manpower 
Administration. In Lorain (Oh. ) and Chester (Pa. ) Coun- 
ties, cbHimunity-action agencies were initially overlooked. 
Client representation has been a controversial issue in 
only a few places. In Long Beach (Cal.) and New York, 
blacks felt they were under represented; there were 
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Table 14^ Composition of Samp^^ LocarPrime Sponsor 
Planning Couhcilis/ by. Type of Sponsor, Fiscal Year 
19752:/ 



Percent Distribution 



, Organizations or 
Grbups Represented 


City 
(N-6) 


' County 

(N=9) 


Conso rthim 


Ei;nployment service 
Educatiofi/training agency 
Other pvgblic agencies 


4 

8 
7 


6 

14 . 
24 


6 

- 15 
21 


> 

Community- based 

organizations 
Client groups ^ ' 

Llabor *, ' ^ 
Bus Lnes s./ Indus try 
Other 


31 ' 


7 
19 


15 


' 11 

;3 

10 


8 
J6 
6 


7 
14 
'11 


ALL GROUPS 


100 


100 


100 



a^/ Data for one sample area not available. 
(Note: figures are averages of pe rcentages . ) 
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complaints as well from Puerto Ricans in New York and 
from a Chicano group in St. Paul. 



COUNCIL FUNCTIONS 



Activities of pre-CETA councils, it generally 
agreed, were limited to an exchange qf info rmation and 
recommendations for funding. MAPCs^acted in an advi- 
sory capacity to m»a.yors, who (in 1974) forwarded funding 
recommendations to the regional office of the Manpower 
Administration. AMPBs transmitted recommendations 
through State ManpoWer Planning Councils. Decision 
making, however, remained with the Department of 
Labor, which was not obliged to follow'the proposals. 
Pre-CETA councils had no responsibility for administration 
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or evaluation of programs and had little impact on deci- 
sion making. ^ 

With new legislation in the wind, interim councils 
and task forces were appointed to shape up realistic 
plans in anticipation of local control. The mayor of 
St. Paul appointed an interim council early, in 1973 to 
make recommendations for ^1974. That group evolved 
into the CETA planning council, and their work provided 
the basis for the Title I comprehensive manpower plan. 
In. New York, although the area planning councij^was not 
'functioning when CETA was passed, some of its mem- 
bers, mostly from city government agencie's> were 
hastily assembl<ed to whip up a .Title I pl^a-^- ^ater the 
council was revived aVid designated as the CETA council. - 
In the San Jpaquin Consortium, early CAMPS plans were 
dusted off and used to prepare the Title I plan. The 
Area Manpower Planning Council, which prior to 1973 
had been ineffectual, came alive when the city of Stockton 
became the sponsor and funding source, for a number of 
programs in 1974. In the Lansing area, a technical 
planning council, coxhposed of local manpower program . 
officials who met regularly befofe CETA^ acted as a 
transitional council. 

The survey evidence suggests that most of the-CETA 
councils played little or no -role in preparing 1975 Title 
I plans. Inadequate time was the most frequent explana- 
tion. Several of the local manpower:, advisory commit- 
tees were not yet functioning. When the committees were 
operative, Title I plans generally w^re pulled together 
hastily by the CETA administrator's staff for approval 
by the planning councils. In New York, for example, a 
council meeting was called in June 1974 to apprdve the 
Title I plan, and no further meetings were held until 
December 1974. Even in Gary (Ind. ), wljere the MAPC 
committee was carriecl ox^er as the' CETA council, the 
Title I plan was developed essentially by the staff of the 
manpower administrator based on past experience, and 
wa.s cleared through the planning council without much 
participation by membexs. Phoenix prepared its Tj^tle I 
plan before the appointment of the planning* council. 
However, some of these councils began to function mor^ ^ 
actively in connection with Title II and Title Vl plans. 
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The Lansing Consortium inanpower planning council, 
appointed in January 1975, met in/February to consider 
a Title VI plan. 

Eight co\incils did make a significant contribution to 
the' Title I plan either as a full council or through subcom- 
mittees. The Chester County (Pa.) Council, at the initia- 
tive of the CETA administrator, became involved early 
in allocation of resources and determination of programs, 
as well as in administrative and program problems. 
These activities contrast sharply with the activities of . 
the pre-CETA council in that County. 

The role and style of CETA councils are shaped by 
the relationships among the CETA adpiinistrator, the 
staff, and the council members. Some hold regularly 
scheduled formal meetings, others operate more infor- 
mally, with CETA staff consulting with individual coun- 
cil nriembers or subcommittees. In San Joaquin, /or 
exampl^, the planning apd evaluation auticommittee is 
actively Involved in planning, but the rest of the council 
is relatively inactive. 

Although the style of council operations varies widely, 
'in most cases the council depends upon the sfaff for plan- 
ning, review of project proposals ,^ and preparation of the 
planning docxmnent. In nearly all cases, the CETA ad- 
ministrator and staff play a commanding role in council 
affairs. 

The scope of the CETA councils' acHvities, dealing 
with the entire range of operations, and the direct rela- 
tionship of CETA councils to the decision makers dis- 
tinguishes the councils from their predecessors. 
However, the CETA manpower planning council is still 
^ e.ssentialty ^ti advisory body. 

DECISION MAKING 

Congress, recognizing that decentralization required 
' the vesting of decision making authority with the prime 
sponsor, jwade an effort to provide local groups with an 
opportunity to participate in the process. To afford an 
avenue for such participation the legislators mandated 
advisory council^* whioh fhey clearly intended ta be more 
than windo>v dressing. 
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The decislbn-making process under CETA is a3m-- 
ple3k, arid dpinkohs differ as to where the balance of power 
lies tn the formal local CETA structure: with the coun- 
eil, the CETA administrator, the staff, or the elected 
officials . 

In four of the 24 local areas surveyed the manpower 
planning councils appear to have the key role in decision 
making in the first planning cycle. The Pinellas-St. 
PetergbuTg Consortium is one of these. There the plan- 
ning process is described as a continuous interrelation- 
ship among staff, local elected officiials, program 
' operators, and client group- repreaentatives. Decisions 
are made by vote of the manpower planning .council, and 
all such decisions ha^e been accepted by the county exec- 
utive and the CET'A adininistrator. 

More typically, councils are merely advisory. How- 
ever, with the shift of authority to state and local offi- 
cials, councils are closer to the seat of power and can 
exercise a more direfct influence than was possible under 
. MAPCs or AMPBs, es'peclally where councils operate 
through subcommittees. 

The interplay of forces within the council becomes 
important in decis ion, making. In some cases the execu- 
tive "committep appears to have cons ide rable Weight; in 
others, group alignments along 'inte rest lines may be in- 
V fluQntial. For example, coalitions of c^mmunily-based 
organizations may be formed or alliances may develop 
along geographic lines. • 

The question of whether CETA administrators make 
final decAs/ons that are formally confirmed by elected 
officials, or wHethe r- elected officials themselves make 
decisions i's difficult lo assess. Typically, the CETA 
administrator reports formally to the city or county exec 
utive or to a consortlyr^n board. Informally, however, 
the extent of decis making by the elected official de- 
pends on personal pe rce^t ions of the importance of man- 
power prograins and relative reliance on the CETA 
administratoir^ j 

; In largeljurisdic/ions, the mayor or board of com- 
missioners d\legate^ responsibility for planning to ad- 
ministrative offirials. In other jurisdictions, elected 
officials are in closer touch'with the manpower program 
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Wnd more likely to enter directly into -decision making. 
The survey revealed a few situations in which elected^ 
officials chair the council or are inei[||[pers of It, More 
commonly, the CETA administrator provides the eon= 
nectlng link with council activities. In Middlesex and 
Union Counties, for example, members of the Board | 
of Freeholders actively participate in council dellbera- i 
tlons; this helps ensure concurrence of the board with 
couftcll decisions. In consortia, decisions are oftei> 
made formally by a board o'r executive committee con- 
sisting of elected officials or their designees. However, 
the informal mechanisms depend largely upon relatlQn- 
ships betweeh the board and the GETA staff. On the 
whole, the present situation is a sharp contrast to ^ the 
pr6-tETA picture, in which the elected official had 
little responsibility or interest in manpower, plai^ning. 

With their new CETA role, many elected officials 
are becoming aware of manpower problems and programs 
in their communities. But there is no evidence that thg 
public at large is becoming more involved in the planning 
process, either indirectly through elected officials or 
directly through participation on councils. 

The attention focused on unemployment has made 
manpower programs, particularly the amount of funds 
available for Title VI jobs, front page news, yet CETA 
-administrators report virtually no reaction or partlclpa-- 
tion "in the planning- proces s by the community at large. , 
All prime sponsors coniplied with federal regulations 
regarding publication of Title I plans or summaries of 
them, usually by notice in loc'al newspapers. In a few 
cases the public was Invited to attend meetings of the ad- 
visory council while it considered the plan. Observers 
report little response to these formal steps. Few people 
attended the public hearings, and rarely did anyone ask 
to ^ee the plan. 

Some observers noted that the decision-making pro- 
cess has not yet been tested. In many areas, fundings 
was equal to or more than the amount available in fiscal 
1974. Consequently, hard decisions involving cutbac4cs In, 
manpower programs have not been necessary. Conditions 
resulting from the economic downturn, availability of 
funds under Title VI, and the need fot^vast readjustments 
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in Title I plans are bringing manpower councils closer 
to the decision-maiking process. 

DEVELOPING THE PLANNING DOCUMENT 

The art of manpower planning had progressed .before 
CEtA- Labor market ^nd demographic data we>e com- 
piled by employment service analysts for local plans. 
However, the plans lacked evaluative data and often did 
not relate programs to economic data. To a large exr 
tent the planning process was cqnsidered an exercise 
to meet federal requirements- • ^ - ' 

The CETA plan consists of an analysis of manpower 
problems in the area, identification of population groups 
in need of assistance, description of tKe proposed activi- 
ties, arrangements to deliver these services, and the^ 
results that may be expected. 

Plans prepared for Title I grants-were oriented 
mainly to immediate administrative requirements and 
did not constitute planning in a more strategic sens^ 
In areas in which CETA prime sponsors used exper^^ 
enced planning staffs. Title I plans tended to be mere" 
'extensions of earlier plans. 

In some cases, however, plans developed in antici- 
pation of manpower revenue-sharing were converted to 
OETA plans with contributions from CETA' administrators 
or councils regarding goals, priorities, types of programs 
and groups in need of services. In Austin, for example, 
a comprehensive plan previously turned do^ii:^ bythe rer 
gional office was resubmitted as the Title I plan. St. Paul 
^ staff members had a novel plan and were waiting for an 
opportunity to put it into effect., 

In area^ lacking planning experience, the develop- 
ment of, a Title I plan was difficult. In Stanislaus County 
(Cal. ). for instance, the seven-county pre-CETA AMPB 
plan was prepared by state staff, in Sacramento, Nobody 
in the county had a' clear idea of where to obtain data. 
The CETA planner had to seek information from the em- 
ployment service, the Chamber of Commerce, school 
districts. . and city and county planning departments. 

Putting together a Title I plan was not a thorough 
job in most cases. Thei*e was little time for analysis 
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hy staff, or for review and ftput by manppwer planning 
councils. Economic data were seldom integrated with 
. the program operations plan. Regional offices of the 
Manpower^ Administration found serious technical defl-^; 
cLencies in most plans, and many were returned repeatedly 
for further work. 

CETA administrators were asked to comment on 
- the usefulness of labor market Information and demo- 
graphic data in the preparation of the planning document. 
Most felt that such information was of lirriited use in 
identifying groups in need' of manpower services or oc- 
cupations for training. Some felt that such data were 
typical federal boiler plate requirements. In any event, 
pdst experience in operating programs and gut reactions 
appeareci to be more, important In reaching- decisions than 
the availability of statistical profiles. However, the up- 
surge in \memploy^en|^,has made those with planning re- 
sponsibility T^>iie^;aware of the connection between labor 
market inforrhaTLon and program planning. Title I plans 
prepared early ln"l974 lii^ave been reexamined In the con- 
text of a loo-fee r labor market with fewer openiiigs^for on- 
the-job training and for placement of sklll-tralnlng 
graduates- ^ ^ . 

Since pVime sponsor funding is significantly affected 
by the level of unemployment lo an area, elected officials 
and CETA administrators were vitally concerned with ^ 
this statistic- A few complained aboyt the validity of 
unemployment statistics . There was also dissatis- 
faction over the lack of detailed Information on the num- 
be,r of persons needing services- The most common 
problem, however, was the lack of data that coulfl be 
used for assessing program operations. Apparently, 
CETA administrators felt more need for data tp measure 
peftormance and output than for generartypes of labor 
fiJi^AnL^ r'fce t ■ inf<xrni^t vbn,^ ^ . ^ . , ' ' ''"^^ 

' irhe-most ftequently men^ problem in develop- 




axperiert^fi o ._ __ , . 

of Consultation between the CETA .^dmlnlstJpatlve staff 
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aiji^ program operators, and the need for building, an - 
organizational structure.' The latter problem absorbed , 
most of thi attention of the staff, ^As one field research 
associate, put itr "There was' so much to do in converting 
the manpower program system that there was little time 
for the niceties of planning and analyi^is. " Once again, 
the urgencies of the moment crowded o^ the important 
longer-range considerations. 



• STATE^PLANNING 

Under CETA the state government is responsible 
for two types of manpower advisory councils: the State 
Manpower Services Council (SMSC) which has a state- 
wide responsiblity for review, coordination, and moni- 
toring, and the Balance of State' manpower planning 
council (BOS/MPC), which plans for cities and counties 
with a. population of less than 100, 000 not Covered by a 
local prime sponsor. The, study found that the SMSCs 
ha^^e been ineffective in discharging their responsibilities 
during the first year because of lack of substantiv^d^u- 
thority on the part af- states under CETA. 

In two of the four st^gites in the study sample (Texas 
and Arizona), separate SMSC and BOS manpower plan- 
ning' co^in oils hav6 been established; in M4ine, one coun- 
cil serves' both purposes. North Carolipa has two 
cDunciis with cbn^.iderabte over^p. In membership. The 
^IVlSC is served by a Staff unit in the governor's office in 
Maine and Texas. In Arizona and N.orth Carolina the 
SMSC as well as the BOS/MPC are assigned to one agency. 

> SMSC . , BOS/MPC 

Maine ' ' Office of Manpower Same 
Planning &i Coordination 
Office of Governor 
'North Department of ^ame 

Carolina Administration 
Texas ^ Division of Planning Dej^artment of 

Office of Governor . Community Affairs 

Arizona Department of Economic Same 
Se,curity ' 
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. In all four state*^ prior CAMPS staff were availibie 
to help lit the transition to jCETA and to continue provid- 
ing technical ffupport to one or .both bf the councils. ' The? 
staff were also involved in program administration. 

State planning councils are dominated by lox:al and 
state government officials, who comprise tnore than 60. 
percent of the combined membership of the SMSCs and 
the BO§/MPCs in the four states suryeyecL This' is un- ^ 
derstandable, inasmuch as one^third of th^membership 
of SMSCs must be local ]^rime sponsors, and BOS/MPCs 
include representatives of substate and local jurisdic- 
tions. Little controversy has been reported over appoint- 
ments to state councils except in Maine', ^where Indian 
representatives were at first excluded because of their ^ 
separate funding under Title III; they were later admitted. 

The activities of the BO^/MPCs are quite similar 
to those of their predecessors. The earlier State Man- 
power Planning Councils channeled local program recom- 
mendations to MaYipower Administration regional offices; 
now the BOS/MPCs send their recommendations to their 
governors. Except in Maine, the BOS/MPCs have dele- 
gated the planning responsibility to substate organization 

In tl^ree of the fojir states studied (Texas, North 
Carolina, and Maine), the BOS/MPCs contributed little 
to the planning system during the first year. The Texas 
council had been inactive until the beginning of 1975, 
Maine'^ govern'or relied on the CETA administrator 
rather than the council, and in North Carolina the coun- 
.cil was appointed too latje to make any significant 'contri- 
butian*'to the Title I plan. Since its appointment, however, 
t!;ie North Carolina council has been involved in decisions 
regarding se r vice Relive re rs and has taken a forceful 
stetr^^in insisting on comrnunity participation in the local 
t>lannwig^ procesfe. The Arizona BOS/MPC did exercise * 
some influence, but the council wa^not consulted .u^iti I 
after the. Title I plan had been prepared, under great 
time pressure, by the planning staff. 

With increasing emphasye on decentrali-zatton in 
planning, the future scope a^^"^S/MPCs may be dimin- 
ished. In three of the four s^tes surveyed, substate 
pjrime sponsors are being established.' In these sub- 
areas; .planning is carried on l|ssontially through th^ 
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same ineclijihlsnis as before CETA, except in Maine 
where the AMFB strucbire has been bypassed. Subir 
state planning will continue to be based on the Ccfuncil* 
of Government or similar structures in ArLzdna, Texas, 
and 'North Carolina. Generally, the se districts, . cover- 
ing v^ast distances, dtJ not conform to labor market areSLS 
and h^ve problems usiag service facilities and matching, 
job seekers in ©he part of the district to job opportuni- 
ties far away. Planners must wrestle with the practical 
problems of transportation,, selection of training institu- 
tions/ and scattered population^ in rtiral ar'feas. 

The authority and future utility of the SMSC is even ^ 
less clear than that of the BOS/MPCy In Texas and / 

■ f^Jorth Carolina the council has concentrated upon recom- 
mendations for use of the governor's 4 percent manpower 
services fund. Arizona's SMSC planning system has been 
developed only recently and its role is still unce rtainj . 
During the early period there was little sign in any of 
the four states studied of an effective monitoring or co- 

' ordinating role. Despite these limiting considerations, 
CETA is responsible for the emergence of the governor 
or pcnembers of his staff in decision making, not oxily re- 
gardisng administration, but also in substantive program 
questions. Recent unemployment trends have raised the 
iht^rest'pf state as well as local officials in manpower 
programs. * 



SUMMARY . . ^ 

Several points are noteworthy in comparing mah- 
power planning under CETA with earlier pUnninjg. 

• On the lo^ral level, manpower planning has be - 

, come more jLiniver sal, more integrated with ad- \. 
ministratLQ^, and closer to the decision rfiakers 
than be iojre . 

• CETA h^s generated greater interest in manpower 
jlannii/g on the part af local groups thah^Had pre- 
existed. -The predomiriaht inflyence of 

traditional agencies, particularly the employme^it 
service, has given way to confrol by CETA^d- , - 
ministrators. Elected b^ficials have. become 
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i. • ^ 

more aware of manpower planning, although the . 
community at large* has not been drawn into the ^ 
planning process to any notable extent. *. ' 

'The decision-making process Ln manpower plan- 
ning is complex and depends largely on relation- 
ships imong^<(Ji|^ douncil, the CETA administrator 
and staff, and the elected officials. Coi||iclls are 
generally not the .jiecis ion-making bodies. Al- 
though elected of^^clals are involvejd in major is- 
sues, they tend to^ely largely on the admlnistrati 
and planning staff.' ^J^Planning is still essentially a 
bureaucratic rather;than a political process, al- 
though the nature of the buKeauc rac/ has changed . 
under CETA. .y- 
^Manpower ^lans developed under Title Tare in 
many cases* aji outgrp>vth of earlier^plans; more 
than half of all prime 'sponsor' areas had planning 
systems in effe^Ct- before CETA. However, there 
was little evidence, of planning Ln any strategic 
sense during the^first jie^r becauae of the urgency 
of drawing up plahfiing ^cument^Lin %upport,of 
grant applications. ' 
Most of the local iplanning councils -We re not in- 

ri» volved in preparation of the Title I^planj many , 

'were a^ctivatpd much'lgiter. Although still' advi-t- ^ 
sory.^the scope of CETA council a^ctivlties is 
considerably broader than thM^of previous coun-. 
cils. Iif many areas, planning" is viewed as a 

. continuing interaction between advisory councils • 
and^jihe CETA administration. This interaction 
"firings more closely together the planning process 
and administrative decisions niakihg each more 

germane to the other.. ^. 
o'he state manpower planning systems are in flux. 

* If present trends toward regionalisfation develop 
further, substate planning groups may i^pcrease in 
importance at "the expense of BOS/MPCs. During 
the first cycle, SMSCs did very little to review 
plans, coordinate, dr monitor programs. 
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4 

N. 

The development of manpower programs from their 
modest beginnings in the early 1960s was accpmpanied 
by strtiggles for administrative control at the federal and 
local levels. At the national level the conflicts involved 
the DepartnTient of Labor (DOL), the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare (DREW), and the Office hi Economic 
Opportunity (OEO). At the loc^tl' level various government 
and private agencies vied for funding and control of 
prp grams. ^ 

"^f. The question of who was to administer a coordinated 
maqiipwe r development system at the state and local, 
levels if control were to be decentralized had been a ^ 
controversial issue for njany years. — ' As early as 1967 
an amendment to the EOA assigned tfxe responsibility 
for a comprehensive work and training program to local 
oi^ganizations, most of which* were community action 
agencies. The 1968 amendments to MDTA gave state 
governments the authority to approve ^11 manpower pro- 
jecfts fxmded by the federal governmentvunder that act 

^provided they conformed to an appi'ovefl state plan. The 
implementation df these amendments foundered on 

22/ See Robert Gutttnan, "Intergovernmental Relations 
Under the New Jsiii&.npower AciP''/ Monthly L abor 
Review 97(6): lOjSijL, 1974. 
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bureaucratic shoa,1.8,;and DOL 'continued to "operate cate- 
gorical manpower programs through. the national and 
regional offices. . ' • 

CETA's major a^hievetnent- -decentralization- - 
cHanged relations hijg^ ambng federal, state/ and local 
levels of government. Local government decisionmaking 
and author53&to administer programs were enhanced, as 
the federal role in lo\al programs was diminished. This 
set in motion changes at the local level between the prime 
sponsor and* agencies provid^ing manpower services^ 
Decentralization was ensured by the designation ^ state 

, and locaj/government^ as prime sponsors, each wrth*con- 
trol'over a block grant for nianpower programs. Local 
prime spolisors then faced the herculean task of dis- 
charging their new reisponsibilities wKile developing a 
decentralized manpower system. Their succesl^depends 
on how well ^ew roles are defined and aCceptQcl and on 
how responsibilities are carried out. ' 

Chapter 4 describes the impact of CETA on inter- 

^ gdverniyientat relationshipis . It assesses changes in^the 
administration of manpower programs at all levels of 
government, and looks at the effe^TTjfv CETA on state- 
local relation 3 hipsx3^"-*^l I as on interjurisdictional ar- 
rangements amoM local uKit5-<H goverjunent. Most 
important, since Vhe shift from f.ederal uPlocal control^ 
is the key to decerVtralizatioti, Changes in the relation-, 
ships between the r^gioijid, offices of the Manpower Ad- 
ministration and prime sponsors are examined. a* 

BEFORE CETA 

The issues in manpower reform that developed in 
the late 1960s were related more to the structure than 
to the substance of manpower programs^. The cooper- 
ation of DOL and DHEW required by MDTA in 1962 was 
one of the earliest experience^ in a joint manpower ven-^ 
ture. That shotgun marriage was followed by a host of 

23 / See Stanley H. Ruttenberg, assisted by Jocelyn 
Gutchess;' Manpowe r Challenge of the 1 970s 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1970). 
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manpower and antipoverty programs authorized by the 
EOA of 1964. The move toward unifying program admin- 
istration began at" the federal level with the transfer to 
DOL of iT)ost OEO manpower programs: Neighborhopd 
Youth Corps/ Operation Mainstreiam, Public Service 
Careers, a^d^Job .Corps. Within DOL, coordination o£ 
the activities of separate bureaus dealing with manpower 
was achieved by the establishment of the Manpower 
Administration. . / . A ^ ^ 

^ At the local level there was ho comparable con^oU'- 
dation of sepairkt;e prog,rams except in a re a3 where Con- 
centraited Employment Programs (CEPs) were established. 
These generklly were limited*io parts of x^ities and to a 



few ru'ral areas. Before CETA there were several dif-i^ll 
ierent channels for funding and administering nfianpowftr 
programs in local areas, but decision making and admih^ 
•istration were centralized In thejiands of federal authorr '; 
ities in the regional or national o5ieie. Most ,of these 
channels bypassed state, 'ccrunty, and .city governments. 
It was not until the passage of the Emergency Employilient 
Act (EEA) of 1971 that government units (states, cities 
ajid counties) were given direct control over the funding 
and operation of a. major manpower program. EEA thus 
constituted a stepping stone to the decentr.alization of 
manpower programs- . ^ 

' In the 24 cities, counties^ and consortia in the study . 
sample, controj. ove0^Bi\posMi^rogr3iTns before CE^TA 
was exercised by the Mstr^power Admimistration directly 
or through state agencies, MDTA tr^iiliing programs ^were 
supervised by state empt9yment Service and educational 
agencies, which were accountable to federal offices. 
. Work experience and"^ther programs were supervised by 
the Manpower Adjmini strati on jthrough direct contracts 
with schools,adfcommunity-based organizations, arid in 
some instances through*local governments, ^^till another ^ 
line of control went directly from the natiori'atT«o^f|ice of 
the Manpower Administration to local spOnsorS^' At the 
local level there were networks of subcontracts biptween 
CEPs and other program operators. > 

One effect of .the designation of prime spori'^xjp^was 
to introduce manpiower p^grams into local gov^trfments 



t1iat had' only limited expez:ience with sucK pro 
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^the past. Surprisingly, half of the city and consortium 
prime sponsors in the sample, as well as half the coun- 
ties, had no experience with manpower programs, other 
than the'Public Employment Program (PEP) in fiscal 
1974. ' , 

^ Programs Sponsored .Before CETA 

X Type of PEP .and PEP 

Sponsor * Others Only None 

. City i^jUf^, 3 / 0 

County. .^i^^Bl^ 4 1., 

' Consortiunx ^^P^** 4 0 

.. ■■ ' , . Tz ■. IT T' " 

*^ JNbne of the nine county gbvertiments in the sample 
studied^ l^^d much exposure to^npanpowe r program^. 
Four^ad 9p:!erated Vork experience programs, but fgup 
others had experiei3(ce cAily with PEI^ *(althou'gh cities 
within som^ 'bf theVe; CQUntie$, had .conducted other- 
programs), v.: ^ 

Even in*cQni^ortia ^at Lrtckid^ fayif^ sizable urban 
centers; - lo'paDFgovernment* f)e r s'e often, had been mere, 
bystanders- Thvs wirrt^ue in Lansing, Kansas City, 
Orange County (Cal. ) and the Pinellas-St- ^Petersburg 
(Fla. ) Corisortiai in which manpower programs were 
sponsored b^ echo^ols, th^lpmployment service, 'com- 
rrfunity*act4.on a^gencles 'and other cc|ptfnunity -based orga- 
rifzations. In tlvi 'five other consortia in thd Sample, 
local governrhents had administered manpower , programs 
Austin, Clevelaai^' i^X^ Stock.ton (San Jdaquin Consortiurn 
had estajblisMd manpower offices before CETAJ The 
other two (f^moeriix-Maiy^opa and Raleigh) had also« oper- 
ated some programs*. ^ v 

Among tWe citie§ studied, governmental Experience 
had ranged froKm virtually none in three cases (Long 
Beach (Gal. ), J^t. Paul; and Topeka) to heavy responsi- 
bility J^n the others, Gary and Philadelphia had spon- 
Isore^^CEP^ as w^ell as>i^^ork ^xp^rience programs prior 
to 'CET»Ai' \ I^J'&w "^ork Citvhad the mpst experience, 
''datmg/.'back fro t he e s t a cf I'l™ me n t dt ^he Manpower a"nd 
Carj^^r Ebcvelqpment, Agency to pull together the many 
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fragmented, antip^overty and manpower programs through- 

ou't the city.M/ Supported mainly by city funds, the 
agency subcontracted with coimnunity- action and other 
organizations io set up a network of outreach and man- 
power centers. The employment service, comiwtiity- . 
based organizations, and many other nonprofit agencies' 
continued to operate programs outside that system. 

It is.more difficult to generalize about the prior 
experience of local goverimients now under the state 
umbrella. In^aine, North Carolina; and Arizona^ the 
major prograBB were not run, througji local governm^ts, 
again except for PEP. In Texas, the patterns were more 
complex as county governmen^, 0^^^T^^ 
cies, Services, Employment, Re«ev^t6pment (S^^ - 
community-based or/anization for Spanish- speaking per- 
sons, and councils of-goveri!iinent were variSu»sly involved. 

> • ' 'it- ... 



LOCAL GOVERNMENT- TAKES OA^R 



From an administrative viewpoint; the identification 
of a single prime sponsor in each area vested with the 
authority to bring order from a confused j\xmble of rela- 
tionships was critically important. It is too early to 
judg6 whether this will result in a more efficient and 
effective program.^ However, prime sponsors are as- 
suming responsibility, for funding ahd administering 
CETA programs in their jurisdictions with varying speed 
and in varidus manners. State, city, county, aiid con- 
sortium prime sponsors have now gone through the criti- 
cal phase of establishing machinery^ to handle the central 
administVatiy^^^ctions, some of which were formerly 
performed by iMSSio^^l offices. 0^ 

CETA has reduced comm\inication routes to a single 
trunk line from , the regional Manpower Administration 
office to each prime sponsor. Although the number of 

24/ In 1973 thMHinpower and Career Development 
' Agency- wa^^SRTge'd with the job referral unit of 

the Depart^ht ofSocial Services lo establish the 
^- *De*partinent of Employment, which now administers 

CETA. ' ; . " . . 
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organizations providing manpower services has not 
been necessarily reduced, most of them are now con- 
tractors of local sponsors rathefr than independex^t . 
operators 4s ee Chapter S). 

Where the prime sponsor' puts CETA \ii its organiza- 
tional structure is important for management efficiency, 
and reAects the importance attached to that activity. 
The establishment of separate government units to 
handle CETA and related functions suggests tl^at man- 
power programs are becoming instltutionalizjjwi, as 
shown belpw. , '1*^ * 

•J 

Placement %f CETA Unit in Local Government Structure 

Manpower Office of Existing Reports" to 
Type of Depart- Chief Depart- ^Consortium 
Sponsor ment Official rgent Board 




City ^ 2 W 2 

County . ^ 5 ' 2 ^ 2 

_2 - 3 1 

10 7 5 ' 2 



Consortium . 3 » 3 1 ^ 2^ ^ 



Ten of the 24 city, county, and consortium prime 
sponsors 'in the study either set up a Separate manpower 
office to handle the pLafl^ing and administration of CETA, 
or merged CETA with an existing manpower agency^ 
(Austin, Cleveland, Wew York). This form of orga^rri^ 
tion focuses' thj activity of the staff specifically on th 
objectives of the act. Such organization enhanoes the 
importance of the manpower function and establishes it > 
as part of the basic institutional structure with status 
equal to other major departments. The current concern 
over rising imemployment and thf! increased Levels -of 
CETA funding usually gives the manpowe r- administrator 
direct access to the chief administrative officer. 

Another approadh,^|gfed by seven of the sponsors, 
/Vas to set up the mahpo^r office as a unit in the city 
or couifty executive' s, office. While this approach takes 
advantage of the direct attention of the chief elected or 
administrative official, it' has less visit)ility than does a 
separate line department. 
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In five of*he case's , the mismpower functton w^s as- 
signed to a divis'lon or unit within one of the established 
departnieilts, such as the personnel office. Unde\r "this' 
arrangement, the organizational distance between man- 
power 4nd the chief executive is greater, and thc^ head 
of the manpower office myst compete for the attention of 
a department chief who has other responsibilities. 

in seve/i of the con/ortia, the manpower unit is re-^ 
sponsible to trfe centr/l 'city or cpur.ty in the consoxtiMtj^ 
yet it niay also report to a, consort iuipn board or execu- • 
tive committee. Ixi^o cases, the administrator's of- 
fice was established as' a separate unit responsible only 
^o a consortium board. ^ 

Patterns vary, btf£ the central fact is clear: the 
administration of manpowe r programs is b^ng integrated 
into the local government structure. Manpower is be- 
coming an increas^^igly^ visible area of public administration 

* ADMINISTEIATIVE V^DACHES Z y-^r -^.^^ 

Decentralization requires shifting from regional to 
local and state offici,ais responsibility for fiscal account- 
ing, reporting, contract administration, supervision of 
contractors' pe rformance, and assessment of results. 
The survey found that many local administrators are 
having difficultly In as sumifi^g these administrative 
respon'sibilities'. * ^ 

There are two bas ic |tdministrative patterns: some 
CETA administrators are operating a few programs 
directly and subcontracting for others; in other areas, 
the prime sponsor takes a narrowei*, purely adniinistra- 
tive view and all operating activities are subcontracted. 

Typically the manpower bffic.e is ^responsil^le for 
program supervision but receives support frd^ regular 
.departments of the local government for technical ser- 
vices. There are varying degrees of supervision ove* 
program operators. In Topeka for example, the central 
administrative functions fsupe rvi sing, contracts and 
monitoring operations) are handled by the manpower 
planning office, Uut that off ixe uses other city departr ^ 
rnent^ for auxiliary fun^ctions. Vouchers are approved 
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by the manpower adipinist^ator and paid by the city ^ 
finance office.^ Similarly, all subcontracts are cleared 
through the legal office* The staff of Jopeka^s subcon- 
tractors are paid directly-by the city so that th(gj^;^nd ta 
be closely related to the city^s administration.^j^^i^^sA^v ; 

' Prime sponsors have had problems* in est^l^jjiing 
administrative machinery. The complexity of th§^pf 6- " 
grams, the iS&ed for reconciling diverse interesti^ pre en- 
sures from program operators and client groups,* and 
cumbersome procedures call for considerable meuiage- 
ment skill. These diffiTculties were aggravatkfed by the 
deadlines set by the Manpower Administration. 

Staff inexperience was the most serious problem 
mentioned' in the survey responses. In tl^e initial task 
of staffing the central administrative unit, several local 
sponsors chose administrators with backgrounds in 
manpower programs. Others recruited former Man- , 
power Area Planning Council planne^rs or local model 
cities officers.' .The remaining sponsors appointed pe r- 
sons with backgrounds unrelated to the top jobs. 

CETA administrative units range from a' staff of 
two in a relatively small cdunty to over 100 for Title I 
al(^ne in New York City ctnd as meiny as 45 in an a'f ency 
set up for the balance of a state^ Staff drawn frojn for- 
mer planning groups were ^miliar with manpower pro- 
grams but often lacked meuiagement skills. Some units* 
were forced to rely on^^ripletelymew staff who had only 
the foggiest notion of irafcpower. Even in cities such a's 
Gary, Austin, New York, Cleveland, and Stockton, which 
had prior programs, the CETA s.taff had much to learn 
in a very sh^rt time. u . ^ 

The local CETA administrators must coordinate the 
interests of planning councils, elected officials, and pro- 
gram operators. In a consortium, tiie job is even more 
complex since the interests of all jcomponents nmist be - 
reconciled as well. In one consortium, for example, 
the ^manpower unit in the office of the city manager .of 1 
the central city must deal witfii two elected groups, a 
ci^y council and a county board of supervisors, as well 
as with a consortium board and a meinpower planning * 
council. . 
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The balancLng of the admihis'^rative staffs of condor- 
tia so that the interests of all partners are protected is 
a common expedient. In the. example just cited,, the 
CETA^adrnmisfratar is, ^?ta£o3fc>er couhty^employee, while 
the thyee 4op f i<Jes were'app|fej||jted bV>th^^ city. Another 
\o^5(ortium, consisting of several l&:r^e citie«,. performed 
its" balancing act by llicludlng*.a manpowet planner frorpi* 
each cyfthe cities. The administrator is obviously sub- 
ject to multiple political pressure's in these situations. 
C«mpo\inding the difficulties of administration are the 
tensions produced when, fair example, a county takes 
pver programs^|o^merly operated by cities within Its 7 
borders. Piscontinuity in polipy. and administrative direc- 
' tion resulting from the frequei^ turnover of elected offi- 
. drals pose additional hinddrancQ|»irr/ . /— - 

, The most eba^em0, ej^^xpiflr diffi- 
• culties occurred in a county *#tt)^jj|t previous experience 
" that tried to affsume all operaKonalfl and administrative 
functions. After a period of manpower regional office 
stewardship, the prime sponsor has reverted to a more^ 
modest role. Although this example is not typical, the 
kinds of problems found there--lack of experience, *tight 
deadlines, under staffing, lack of^tLmely technical 
assistance — are found in other areas to some degree. 

In a review of p'^'ime sponsors* perforpnance c^ducted 
' by the Manpower Administration In May 1975, 23^jpf a ^ 
total of 402 were judged to be performing, satisfactorily, 
114 were considered marginal, and 53 were rated as 
"significant underperformers.'*' Two general kind,s of f 
problems were cited frequently: delays in expending-^ . 
. allotmei^ts and adi:nLnistrative /organizational difficulties. 
Among the latter were excessiv*e administrative costs, 
ineffective inte rnal management In/ormation systems, 
poor internal organization, and ine^ective use of staff. 

The co^itLnuing interruption of CETA by ^^^S^^?" 
ments stemming from appropriation changes, n^PKlegis- 
^ lation, and increased emphasis on public service ' 

employment in many cases overwhelmed local sponsors 
in their efforts to iiUtall and administer comprehensive 
programs, under Titfe-I. Despite these problems most 
prime 'sponsors studied we re-able to get Title I yhfte^ 
'way. . ' * 

.. - "■ • ■ 
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\ ELECT£^ OFFICtALS ' • 

• Pne of the bisic^agsim^ptidns df deicenttralization is ^ 

fthat elected ofj^pials the (Community at la rgd woul4 
become *more coijcerned^ith manpower once th^y were 

more than only rfarginally involved. The first survey ^; 
has foiind that manpower programs^r^e indeed becoming 
£ significant area of goveJrnment^^oncern and attention 
^t state and local levels. While/day-to-day administra- 

iion is delegated, elected local officials-in most -areas / 
have participated in setting up the organizational strUjj^ 

j^re and in making key decisions regai^rding gQalsTand 
pj;y^rities, v. . " 

There iare, bl^ourse, differences in the, degree tt> 
Which elected officials exercise administrative control, 
depending on the structure of local governifient. In the 
council-manager form of government, powers are dele- . 
gated to administrative officials. In large cities and 
counties where'the elected officials are also the chief . 
executives, responsibility fq.r supervision and adminlstra- 
tit^n is delegated to aides or department heads. Even in 
such cases, there is apparently greater awareness on 
the part of elected officials than there was before CETA. 

The impact of CETA on elected officials is most 
strikingly s&en in county governments newly exp°osed to 
manpower prj^g rams. la these siiai^tio^ elected»officials 
tend to maintain close contact with manpower officials 
and to keep abreast of adiiytoistrative ^developments . The 
reason for this heightened mte rest is not hard to find-- 
the shift of authority and with it the control of a coilsid7 I 
erable amount of fxmds and number of jobs. One county 
received CETA allo^atiM|s of some $9 million inTis-cal 
19^75, compared. witHa^Bbl county budget of $66 million, 
ih another county, C|^HPpnds account for $3 mi^lllon^of 
^ $10. 5 million county budget. g'^ 
In consortia too, elected officials are more active 

•fhrough participation on consortium boards. The Lansing 

^consortium is a good example. Previously, elected offi- 
cials (other than the mayor of Lansing) had little control 
over manpower activities. Now 12 elected officials, 
representing the city of Lansing and three counties, are 
on t^ie' board. Although the actual administration is 
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carried out by the staff, board members participate in 
setting goals and pgriorltles and approving criteria and 
plans fo^ e>?aluatlon. They have been particularly inter- 
ested In an equitable methodcjl^f Allotting resources and 
selecting program o^ratore^, \ • • 

The concern of elected officials in cities Is greater 
than eve r^ although in the lalrger cities mayors nedJs- 
sarily rely on department hea(}s. CETA Is regarded as 
a positive and vi^lBle instrument for dealing with c^rltl- 
cal unemployment, problems even in dfeles,that haV© 
esta^blished manpower' programs. * ^ * « 

Title VI, Nvhlch mak#8 available federally. funded " ' 
public Service Jobs, slgnlf^aiitjy increased the interest . 
and InvolveirUBt of elected officials in manpower pro- 
grams. TltleJ^I and Title VI fxmds are channeled to 
smaller units of govejmment within cbuhtleg, consortia, 
and the balance of stsJBs, find this also tends to broaden 
the political* support for manpower programs. As 
prime sponsor said, "Jobs Is votes, and votes Is jobsC:*' 

The aim of dreentrallzatlon Is to make manpower" 
pr'ograins more responsive to local needs through the 
local political process. The authority of local elejbted 
officials over manpower programs makes them susceptl- ^ 
ble to presd^res from politically potent program opera- 
tors and client groups with interests to advance. New 
channels of communication, formal and Informal are 
now open $0 indlvldua^ls sLiid groups. Local officials are 
.probably more accessible thah federal officials In the^ ^ 
selection of target group^and set vice deliverers. Ther^P 
have been cases reported where elected officials H^fM 
not accepted recoriimendations of t^ie planning coxincit as 
a result of local pressure. In one 'consortium, 'for In-. 
Mance, a corrununirty-based organization won a major 
operating role after a delegation ot ministers visited the^ 
mayor. In another area, the consortium boa^rd awarded 
a manpower center contract to a county government 
rather' t^ai$^ a combination of communlty-bad^d orga- 
nizations recommende^by the plannifl|; council. 
' Some elected officials are content to allow decisions 
tojDe made by the planning council" and staff, but In most, 0 
leases, as* the elected officials become mo«* conscious 



of their authority and responsibility, manpower programs 
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ai^ being brought increasingly .Into tiae picJMfe|l process. 

In' some cashes,: poUtjl^aL officials are inte^^J^ in dect 
siqn^ regarding deliverers of manpower UPvipes, in- 
other arcTas the concern Is with the clientele to be served? 
The tendeiicy has been to broaden the <:Iient base; "which 
apparently reflects their pei'ception of the desires of the 
electorate. It is ditticul^t to deteritiine whether such 
decisions are responsive to the needs of ,the cpniniunity 
as a whoie or to the segment. of the coxnmunity that. is at 
a disadvantage. » *\ > 

While the survey did riot focus on this question^ 
there ^are indications Qf'political clearance in the appoint- 
naeht of CETA administrators and jltalf, most of whom 
are not under^merit ^stems. There^have also been 
allegations of patronage in selection of participants^ In 
one case, the Manpower. Administration has trajisferred 
^responsibility for^selectron^ Title II and Title Vl partic- 
ipants from the prime sponsor' to the gtate^-run employ- 
ment service. Howevei^, there Is no evidence that such 
practiced have been. wi^spread. 



THE STATE'S ROLE ; , 

One of the issues considered in,fra^ing th0 CETA * 
jjlegi slat ion, was tHe^ role of state government. , In the' inter- 
play of forces that led to enactment of -CETA, state gov- 
.ernments were .bypas sjad as funding coriduits in favo^iTO 
•a stronger and more direct role for city and county gov-^ 
ernments. However, the states w^rg given- responsibility: 
for ^Ipipower "pro^rarns In balance-of-state areas (arpas 
not under the- jurisdiction of o^ther prime sponsors). The 
state^was^ also given a general statewide planx^in^^.; copr-*^ 
dinating, and rhonitoring function through the SIslfeC. In-^ 
.effect, states were assigned part of the former regional 
office monitoring functionibut without sufficient authority' 
to carry out tfie part ef^ctively.* 

' In comparing the Dr^anpower functions of the state • 
before and after CETA, a distinction must tie made be- 
tween the direct role of the governor and the leg^islati^^ely 
mandated respon^ibilifies of the traditional stal^e man- 
power agencies. "Before/CETA, the goverrforsV offices ' 




wefe involved in 'fiianiiiflLg but had little dii;eci role . fen , ^ ^ 

g^jjxninis'iering maui^ State, eipployineiit . ■ . 

/security an4 «9flucation 
^* training prograiiis with little supervision or control by 
y the governor;. 1iVii6n th^ state Agencies lost • 

the fraijchise they Jhiad held "ffider MDTA, their '^uthcA-ity 
• , \>ver local manp<?w^lr prpgtains!SMin . 
' . The goyiarnor^s dfere^t "tesponsibiHty has enlarge^d/ For 
. th^ first-time, , minpoyrer^^^^^ Ijalaitice o/.statieiS 

ire funAeled thrcfiigh Vbe governor 

States discharge their dual respdit^ibilities-- ^ 
* ajdininisteri^ balance-of-state'programi^ and the SMSGj- 
^ ijx two ways^ .In,.three of the four sta^es-in the ssonple^ 
v*(Ariz;o.na, North Carplina, Maine), both funttioai§ are ' 
y^'/r aspigned^to a single state agency; in Texas functions 
■ /were divided (see Chapter 3, page 63). \ . » 

Before CETA, State Manppwer Pla'nning Qpuhcils 
•reviewed local plans and forwarded theTr^ tq ^^ta^^|)6Afr5^ . 
^ Ad;niinistration'regibnal Qffices.' In sonje staties, ai^sis-J^^ / 
, tance to loijaf A^^PBs was prcTvi^ed bf^ t state ^^rin'mg ^ 
• ' office, (^ee page 50). ;.Un^ the SMSC reviews. - 

ail local ;pfans> but, .at feast during the first yearj this 
viQW v^a,s' d^scribefd as perfunctory.- In several states, 
. SM&C» were just being fotmed^r Vvere relatively inactive, 
V '^t.the time that pllns' we ire .drawn up. State governments 
fead; almost W influence oVx the lpcai<prifne sponsor pro>, 
ji^^ g,iiamj3 t^j?<>ui^.the formai' plaainiiyg process/ perhaps ^ ^ . 
« ^ eVdii teVs ^than before' CETA. ' ' ' 

\^ ; , SMSjCs ^r^ SiisQ rfc^po^isible for coo;rdinating ^fiojcts, 
. .t^ -n>eet the ;pv^rall m^npow^r heeds of ^fhe ::State, ;but 
"ij^teryiews at the. stat^'^ in'd Ic^pal Ifevel Indicated^that-tHis 
'^nd^of afctivity was'n(^t e<ren on the hprlzon, . 
. survey was madeip mde'eii most prime sponsor sjijaVi^ /fV. 

• been^ad absd^bed in tfie'tlxge^t nriana^meht* ai^ j 
program' develO]pir»ent'that*tKey have g^iven litt" thbjight 
to cqo rdj.nat ion wijfch' other ^ea^;. Sam«e state councils 

* are ^9risci(Ais of their assigned' -role' in^onito^ local 
programs, but the, firV survey dlcindt ligveal any signifi- 

' , cant activity. ; The^ nearest that the states ^^have come 

" toward diseha^ging their momtp3f:ing 'function are the . . 
" fiecisions ot si^me.to use part of the/manpower s:er.vices 
fund to develop data that, could fie|p local sponsors in ^ 
self-apprai^ail . % * " , • ' • t 

. . . V . • 
• * • ^ • :> ■ r • ^ ...... .. . . 
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Mai}power Services Fund . , , • > v 

CETA requires that -^t perc'e^of Title^I^f^ i : 

distributed to.the state? to , provide 6tate>v4dQ sc?yvices,^ V ^ 
assist rural programs, 'ftj'rnish labor ti-iarket Infornta- ^ ,J 
tion and technical assista>ice> anid to fund mbdet/prM 

A survey 6f 33 states by therU; ^. .Goyernpr' ^ C^on- ; ' 
ference showed that states pljra io uSe*[^40 p^f cent of , the "V * 
money for such statewide sei^yicei?' as s^pprenticeship, ft . 1^ 
affirmative action program^, .aAd coxij^pute'ri^sed job , 'f " 
placement, and 36 percent on special proto^y|>e pfO^i'am^. ' 
f»r such groups as offenplera ^nd^hanAid^ippelt perfcm 

Although somlB priipfe sponsors in tl)jtf^ampl6r a " / 

represented on SMSCs, moiis^ reported jkhey wex^<5 'not tin- 
suited on how the 4 percent fuAd was \o be usefi. ^ixV*/ 
indicated that data*''systems*Aero^p be suppj!)rted by the 
state from this fund. ,Qthe? areas, i<epQrted| thaii the ^tate , • 
planned to use the fund for model {)rograma and for tecl\- ^ ' 
nical assistance. ^The consens^sis^was that the'^4 '^ero^P* ^ ; 
fund had no significant effect o'nipcal prim^ sponsfor" " . 

programs. ^ ' . * * . 

CETA also provides that 5 percent .of Title I funds h^' 
allocated to governors for supplementar vocational edu- 
cation services. The supplemental yocationat education - 
fund that was allotted to local sponsoirs wa^' more intme- 
diately and directly useful than the manpo\irer services ^ 
fund,, but .prime sponsors did nojt find it critical, to tUeir 
ope rations . I 

On the whole, the role of state governments, has not 
been significant under CETA except in the 
-state program^. The influence and ccihtrol 
the states by CETA are insufficient to accomplish the 
coordination among prime sponsors mandated by the act. 
Neither the 4 percent services fund, the 5 jperceht' voca- - 
tional education fund, nor the SMSC providje \he leverage 
necessary for any significant impact xipon loceuL programs. 



balance-of- 
l conferred on 



Balance-of-State Programs 1 

The administratioA of balance-of-state l(BOS).pi;o- 
grams is handled variously. In one state itjis completely 

Z5 / Reported in the Vlanpowe r Administration' s ^ v.r 

JUiterchaft^ l(7):5, 1974. • ■ \ ' - 
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centjralized^ other states are lA^the process of shifting 
much of the respopsibility to substate government units. 

' The trend towaryd decentralization is manifested in 
three of the foyr states surveyed. Texaj3 has delegated 
authority to 15 council^ of government and to two, 
community -act ion agencies under a regional form of 
administration; Ari^ppa has a similar arrangement, 
Four'ccAincils of government, the, Navajo .Nation,^ and 
the Indian Development District are subgrantees of the 
state. Each council allocates resources to counties and 
cities within Its domaih and the program operators now 
deal witK the councils. Program administration in North ' 
Carolina was initially handled directly by Op^ stat^, but 
an attempt is be.ing made to establish Lead Regional 
Organizations (similar to Councils o^ Government) as 
administrative units. In Maine, where an attempt was 
made to operate the entire program at the statfe level, 
two of the larg^er counties (Penobscot and Cumberland, 
with populations of over ^OPi 000') have broken away aftd 
are now prime sponsors.-^/ ' ' 

Prior to CETA there were fe\v multT-coupty manpower 
programs in rural sections of balance-pf- state areas 
except in the instances where employment service offices, 
school systems, and community- act ion agencies operated 
across county lines. This is still basically true under 
CETA. However, CETA has stimulated area cooperation 
by investing regional planning or*ganiAations with a sub-* 
stantive administration role, thereby strengthening re- 
gional organizations and developing a new administrative 
structure between county and state governments that 
could well have implications for other governmental 
functions. Such intergovernmental arrangements vi'ill 
require a great deal of technical assistance and super- 
vision if they ar^ to^assume a more important' role in 
manpower programs. 

26/ Those counties were not designated as prime spon- 
. sors initially because at that time the county govern- 
ments in Maine were not judged to be fully functioning 
government units. 
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FOEIMINO^ CONSORTIA 

In an effort to accompysh by voluntary agreement 
what it was unwilling to mahdate, CETA authorized the 
use of up to 5 percent of Tttle I f\inds as Incentives to 
areas that form consortia- -jurisdictions eligible to -be 
prime sponsors in their own right and ffur rounding smal- 
ler counties or cities.—/ Thfe results exceeded expec- 
tations. It. had been thought that consortia would be a 
difficult and unstable form of local organization because 
of interjurisdictional rivalriea. However, 135 have been 
established -in fiscal Jg75, coipprising one-third of tl^e 
402 prime sponsors, — 

The decisive factors in the* formation ^Fconsortia 
were TOutual trust based On previous successfiil^oint 
efforts and the ability to agree oi;! the distribution of 
authority and resources. In some cashes the central 
Cities were thought to have advantages that w6uld bene- 
fit th^ surro\induig areas: competence in handling man- 
power programs, experienced planning staff, and 
service deliverers operating across jurisdictional lines. 
Other considerations were greater opportunities for job ^ 
development based on a broader labor market, and econo- 
mies of scale. In several cases the desire to participate 
iii manpower progxams through 4:he anonymity of a con- 
sortium, ther/g^yavoiding the political hazards of direct 
■responsibility, played a part in the decision. Small 
areas, faced with the dption of becoming part of the 
balance-of-state program^or of joining a nearby consor- 
tium, often chose the latter. 

Contrary to expectation, the finaiiclal incentive of- 
fered for forming corisortia was apparently not a decisive 
factor in most cases. Sik of the consortia in the sampld 

• ' \ 
27/ Five percent of the Title I funds, distributed aniong. 
sponsors eligible for incentives, amounted to 10 ' 
percent for e^ach- 
28/ A total of 49i jurisdictions of 100, 000 or more were 
potentially eligible to become prime sponsors. Of 
tjiese 224 (45 percent) comia&ed to form consortia. 
Sixty-four percent of cities and 40 pe'rcent of coun- 
' ties ol 100,, 000 or more were in consortia in fiscal 
1975. 
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mentioned incentives as having a bearing on forming a 
consortium, but only one^ considered it very iifiportant. 

. Consortia were not organized without hard bargain- . 
ing ^nd con^prbmises among the jurisdictions. Some 
negotiations revolved around the allpcation of funds. In 
the Austin and Phoenix consortia the counties receiveci 
more than the^ir proportional shares as an added induce- 
ment to join the consortium. ' In other areas there werp 
political tradfe-offs. Those commonly related to the 
designation of the ceritral .governmental unit, selection ^ 
of administrator and;staff, representation of the consor- 
tium board, selection of the advisory co\incil chairmen, ' 
and designation of service deliverer^ to assure services 
; to all geographic components. In one. case an elaborate 
formula' was used for suballocation of funds,, based on 
the'number of unemployed heads of households in each 
jurisdiction, schbol "dropouts, aiid economically disad- 
vantaged; in another a "fadr share" formula. was useda 
based on each city's share of the poverty population, . 

There were also legal and administrative problems 
to be worked out. Typically- a form of joint powers 
agreement was dra^yn up, assigning overall responsibility 
to a consortium boarjl or^executi^e committee made up', 
of delegates of each of- the arenas and assigning adminis- . 
trative responsibility to a lead cit^ or county. 

Despite interjurisdictional problems, consortia ap- 
pear to be stable; relatively fe'w changes are taking 
place Ln their number or compos it j,on. The lat^pst count 
numbers 137 consortia in fiscal 1976, about the safne 
number as the y^ar before. 0f the nine consortia in, the ^. 
sample, only one has had a serious split because of ir- 
^ reconcilable city- county confl-icts. Wake Co\inty has 

left the Raleigh consortium to^^appW prime sponsor-, 
ship in a dispute between, county and city officials over 
the nature of the consortium including the role of ^ 
commiuilty- action agfency. On the other hand, th^ balance 
of Shawnee County (population 30, 000) joined Topeka to 
form an additional consortium. This arrangement will " 
give co\inty residents access to city manpower services 
instead of dependence on the state. 

Ea'ch of the 15 cities and counties^in the sample ha^ 
considered peirticipating in a consortium and decided 
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against it. Resistance was based mainly <^ the differences 
between the population in the inner cities and the sTiburbs, 
djesi're for sole administrative control by Ipcal govern- 
ment "units, and fear of dominance by ^entjral cities. Six 
of the 15 are stiburban or satellite communities, which 
decided tp set up independent programs to concentrate 
on serving their own constituents. CETA gave them the 
opportunity to establish or reinforce institutions in their 
own communities r'esponsive to what they believe to be 
their unique ne-eds. Ta a lesser ^extent, political rival- 
ries artiong jurisdictions also effected their decisions to 
stand alone. . In those cases in which the prime sponsor 
was a central city or county, the major reason for not 
forming a consortium was the opposite side of the coin. : 
Gary/ for example, preferred to malntaih programs tor 
its own constituents. 

M • . ■ r 

- o * . ^ - ' 

THE REGIONAL OFFICE ROLE 

The relationship between the regional offices of the . 
Manpower Administration '^and local sponsors Is one 
measure of decentralization. It was assumed that under 
CETA regional offices would no longer contrpl but would 
have oversight responsibilities for programs and wo-yitd 
interpret regulations and provide technical assistance. 
The bindings of the study suggest that th\s change has 
not yet been completely achieved, although there are 
significant variations among areas. In the past, the 
regional offices had an Intermediate role in allocating 
funds and making ta<;tical decisions. National categorical 
programs with their specific guidelines were the basis 
for selecting groups to be served and service deliverers. 
^x,cept for resources that were distributed by formula, 
grants and funding decisions were made by the regional 
or national office. In addition, the regional office inter- 
preted guidelines to local project operator^ monito^red 
programs, and supervised local contracts. However, 
the-presence of regional office' pe rsonnel apd tfie manner 
in which federal officials carried out their responsibili- 
ties prior to. CETA varied among regions and even among 
staff wltKln the same region. 

lOi 
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During the first year of CBTA, despite the-trans- 
fesi^of program control to prime sponsors (or perhaps 
because of it), regional presence was intensive. Guide-' 
lines and regulationsxare detailed and complicated, and 
sinQe mkny prim? sponsor^s were unfamiliar with admin- 
istrative procedures and program operatioxls, demands 
on the regional offices were heavy. 

.Because of unequal capabilities among prime spon- 
sors and differences Innhe operating style of regional 
office personnel, the degree of federal involvement and 
influence in local affairs varied from domination to a ' 
hands-off posture. " Regional office lEield representatives 
worked out a modus vivendi wAh. the prime sponsors 
varying with the local situation. Some were content tQ 
respond to problems brought to their attention. Others 
activ^ely participated in, deqisibns on- the substance of, 
programs and administration, inclu^ding such activities 
as attending council meetings, v policing statistical and 
financial re¥)orts, and assisting in organizing manage- 
ment information systems. 

• Thete was a general feeling of uncertainty as to 
app*ropriate activities of regional office staff, wKich re- 
flected the gray area between the lo.dal autonomy of-prime 
sponsors' and the oversight re'sponsibilities of federal 
authorities. Disagreement between priine sponsor s^nd 
federal representatives was common. In one case me 
federal representative viewed his responsibilities com- , 
prehensively, -touching on alf aspects of program^evel- 
opment, but the CETA administrator perceived the 
federal representative's role as limited to interpretation 
of regulations. Cases were reported in which^the re- 
gional off ice^exerted strong influence on- such matters 
• as specifying groups to be served and shaping the deliv- 
ery system. In other situations, the regional office role 
was supportive and advisory. On the whole, the tetieral 
pressure for a comprehensive, manpower design and the 
elimination of duplicatiinjvas clearly evident in discus- 
sions, comments , advice, and correspondence. > 
. One regional office -role that was not questioned was 
the review of Title I plans. These plans are the key to 
the federal purse. In some cases federal representatives 
were in on the planning process early so that Title I 
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plans received prompt s^pproval. , Lfi others, plana were 
returned seVer^al. times becau3e of dei^ic^enqzes. onet . V 
instiancer regional offic-e corrlments d^alft jw^ith the^inade-'* 
quacies of the intake system, Li^tegration iof^rbgrams, 
designation of groups in need, .'and.failure to include' 
trainingi^in English as second laiigu^ge.^^ In anptheir 
<:ase, 'shortcomings were noted in staff ing,^ organizationi^^ 
the admlnis1?rative plaii, client .and*f is c^l records a.nd in- 
formation systems,^nd procedures for sefecting deliv- 
erers of services. But most observations were repiort^d • 
to be technical rather than' substantive, dealing with such 
matters a-s need for more jiv»tification or supportl^g^jd'ata. 

As the program moved toward, implementation, 
regional office supervision increased. Regional office 
representatives interviewed early in 1975 expressed ill- , 
creasing concern over delays in filling Title I and Title II 
openings in the face of rising unemployment. This con- 
cern was reflected in criticisms of those CETA adminis- 
trators who had not been able to carry out programs as 
rapidly as the Mai^po^er Administration had stipulated ^ 
-or as set forth in' plans^ 

In two prime sponsor areas in the sample. It was 
necessary for the regional office to intervene In Rro- 
gram administration. In one, the fe)deral representative 
was obliged to supervise closely the reclruiting of staff, 
to develop a.dmanistrative procedures, '.to arrange for ^ 
•technical assistance and tra'ining, and to assist In* day- 
to-day operations. The CETA operation in that county . 
becafme a joint venture. ^ In another situation the 
f^deralr^representative has been installed in the CETA 
central'administrative l^d-plaiinihg office as on-site 
monito^r, largely because of allegations of political 
influence. . - " 

Prftne sponsors' reactions to regional offices" ranged 
from expressfotis of appreciation ^or assistance to criti- 
cism of excessive di^macnds and red cape. While CETA 
has re^ced'federal reporting requirements, it'^has ' ^ 
shifted the burden of assembling statistical data from 
regibnal offices to prime sponsors. This has been diffi- 
cult for CETA administrators and has become a source • 
of friction with regional offices/ One' CETA" administra- 
tor felt thatjthe excessive regulations and detailed 
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^y. '-retrprds threatened the»^decentralizatioh pjrocess. The 
,i-*cla8h in role definition was expressed by prixrie sponsors 
.^.//ih var/<ou8 ways. , Some felt that the regional office was 
,^"\xtnwilling to adjust to the CETA concept of local autonomy; 
os^e accused the regional office of being botmd by a **bu- 
reaucratic set" that precluded innovations. *Anothe|f felt 
that the regional office was' reluc;tant to relinquish/direct*^ 
control over program operators. ' ' / 

.This transition pef'iod is not the best time ascer- 
tain whether the shift of responsibilities frotn rfe^onal 
offices^to prime sponsors has simplified itiana^^ement or ' 
made it moye complex. The new administrative layer-- 
. the prime spons-or-'that CETA has introduced between ^ 

the federal government and' the program o|>jerator could 

make for tighter mon^oring and evaluktioyi of program 
.operations by spons6rs, who are closer the scene than 
regional offices ^ However, the lack'of management in- 
formation aJid evaluation criteria has ijiade'it difficult 
to carry out" this responsibility so far/ As r'oLes are 
* stabilized and both regional offices siiid prime sponsors 
become accustomed to their new responsibilities, the 
administrative processes may work more smoothly. 



summAply 



The first year under CE'^A has posed adttunistrative 
challenges to prime sponsors as they took over responsi-^ 
bility for the management of programs. 

• CETA has brought manpower programs under the 
administration of lacal governments, some of - • 
which 1»B minimal experience with such programs. 

^ % • Manpower is b<5icoming institutionalized as a sig- 
nificant area of public administration. In most 
- * cases separate offices have been setup--often ' 
\ with departmental status--to operate manpower 
programs./ ^ ^ 

• EstalilislT^iLng the^ atdrninistrative machinery has 

• ;eritailed/difficulti^b ^in staffing and coordination. 
The frequent interruptions caused by new legis- 
lation/aind plan modiJEications resulting from 
changes in the labor market have added to the 
turmoil, r 
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• Mampower progJrams a?re bding brought clbser to 
the local political process as elected officials 
become more involved in administration. Politi- • 
c^l influences are affecting program decisiqns to 
a greater degree than before as officials respond 
to local pressures. 

• The role of state gQicernrhents under CETA is less 
jclearly defined than that of local governments.' 

- Aside ffom administration of baldnce-of-state 
programs, the states seem at the outset to have 
little effect in the coordination or monitoring of ' 
local programs. The 4 percent manpower ser- 
vices fund and the 5 percent supplemental voca- 
tional education fund have done little to give states 
leverage. Three of the four states in the sample 
are decentralizing administration of balance-af- 
state programs to rcrgional organiza^ons such as 
councils of government, which have little experi- 
ence in admiijistration of manpower program^. 

• CETA has encouraged interjurisdictional arrange- 
ments; one-third of all prime sponsors are con- 
sortia. The major reason for forming consortia 
has been successful experience in joint planning^ 
or operation ot programs. Areas that did not form 
cpnsortia preferred to manage their own prog ;r am s 
independent of jurisdictions, which they perceived 
as having different popmations and manpc^er 
problems. Despite problems of recoticiling di- 
verse interests, eight of the nine' consortia sam- , 
•pled have continued into the. second year. 

• The role of regional offices relative to prinie 
sponsors is a key to decentralisation. Interpreta- 
tion of role varies as dcpbhe style of federal offi- 
cials in carrying out responsibilities, and some 
feeling exists on the part of^lpcal sponsdrs that 
regional office interference is excessive. On the 
whole pri^e sponsprs have assumed their new 
responsibilities, but there were signs of growing 
regional office inN^olvement as unemployment 
rose. 

u ■ . 
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The Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
~ (CETA) frees thie rnanpo\yer system from the rigidities 
imposed by separate funding sources,^ regulatipns, re- 
porting systems,' and institutional frameworks that iso- 
lated 17 separate programs from one another.' CETA' 
permits the prime sponsor tp restructure or maintain 
the combinations of programs and institutions through 
which manpower services are delivered: assessment, 
. orientation, training, placement, counselling, ai)d 
' followup. ^Providing a range of services in a compre- 
• hensive system while Encouraging efficiency and elimi- 
nating overlap is a major objective of manpowe^r reform. 

Chapter 5 describes changes in the manpower deliv-, 
ery system resulting from the shift of control from 
federal to local authorities. It observes the effect of- 
prime sponsor hegemony over local program operators 
and the chajages in the roLe of institutions that tradi- 
tionally have provided manpower services. Particular 
attention is diijected to the extent to which programs are 
decategorized by integrating arid coordinating manpower 
activities. ^ ' 

Prior to CETA the local employment service, and 
vocational education agencies played the leading role 
in providing skill training. In a single conlm^nity, ' . 
* however, there often we re additional training or 

- 89 • 
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work-experience programs operated variously by / 
community-b^ised organizations, .s'chopls, or other 
agencies. No consistent pattern waa di^cernibl6^; it 
was not uncommon to have several delivery systexns 
with seemingly similar objectives but little coordination 
except for token coqperation through a*Weak planning ^ 
committee. . ' 

The agencies delivering manpower services often 
competed for limited resources^ for program partici- 
pants , /and for jobs or training slots to serve their if - 
clients. In large jurisdictions, cbmpetitipn and dupli- ^ 
cation were apparent; in smaller area^ those^problems 
were less .prevalent, ^ , 

Prior to CE-TA the delivery^ system oftefl lacked, 
flexibility. Typically, each separate program offered, a 
limited rsinge of services and training options. Extept' 
for concentrated employment programs (CEPs), most 
' prpgrams had focused t>n specific activities. '-A compre- ; 

hensive systepo', it was felt, wogdld, be able tg offer a 
' Wider rai^ge of services .that would permit the tailoring 
of an individual program according to a client's needs." 

J^inally, it'was felt that the local manpbwer system / 
^.ouldbe mo rfe productive iC, unlike the pre-CETA,situa- ^ ' 
tion, 'there were no presumptive deliverers of manpower 
3ervice3. The establishedjaianpower agencies must now , 
compete for service contracts and convince the prime 
spo*nsor that they are the best buy in terms of performance 
and costs. However prirhte' sponsors must give considera- 
tion to programs "of demonstrated effectiveness" and 
use existing service? ^ . to the extent deemed' 
appropriate.^" 

The spectrum of programs before CETA has' bee^ 
alluded^to; a typicaJL county might look somethmg like 
Stainislaus County (Cal. ): 

29/ 

Sponsoring Agengy Program^^ 
Stanislaus County , ^ NYC out-of- school 
(with community ' Operation Mainstream 
action agency) 

Stanislaus ♦County Public Employment . 

Program^ 

29 / See Appendix A for a list of pre-CCTA programs 

and acronyms. \ , • • 
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• Sponsoring Agency 
Modesto city -schools 

.EmployxT\^xltr s e r vi ce 
and Modesto Junior 
CoUege 

Epnployment service- 



Program 

NY,C in- school 
Summer i^outfti / 



Mf)TA skill training 

MPTA, Individual referral 
M'DTA on-the-job traail4 

Public Service "Caree rs^ 



Job Pppoftunities. in the 
Busines-s Sector 



' National, Alliance 
• of BUsLneo-^n^n (aLAd 
employi^ien^^lBt^ice) * 

, In cities J.t was not uacomnciom to find a la-rg«r numbe;;r of' 
department of J-»a*bor fxiild^d prbgrarns, . as we^lj. as* conj- 
ponent^ of the -Work Infcentive Progr^ifh s^id proj^cjts with, 
manpower 'coippon^nts' sponsored by other agencies, 3uch 
as t)J5 Department , of Housing and' -Urb^n EJeyeLopment, 
thfe Department of Justice,' and the Office of ^Ecohomic 



Opportunity> 

In areas' that became* consortia ^th^situatiop Was* 
more complex because of the cpmbinatioh of cities and 
counties -with diffe renf pilogfanis • The maip fodus of * 
activity was in the central city, but often the city pi^b- 
graiTxs overlapped jurisdictiohal'^oundarieS, as in, the 
Raleigh Consortium: . ' - ^ ' ^' y . 



City/ County Sponsoring Agency 
Ralei-gh/Wake City of'RaLeigh" 



Employknent service 
• and county te^ch- 
nical Institute 



Prog yam 

Public Employment 
.Program 
Summer yguth 



' MDTA skill training 

Employment Service? MDTA JOPS \ . 

Wake Opportunities Public S^vice 
' 'Careers 



30/. Now Community Services Agency! 
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In areagr that became** consortia ^th^ situation Was' - 
more complex because of the cpmbinatioh of cities and 
counties •'With diffe renf pilogfanis . The maip fodus of * 
activity was in the central city, but often the city pi^b- 
grairxs overlapped jurisdictiohal'^oundarieS, as in, the 
Ralei&h Consortium: 
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City/ County Sponsoring Agency 
Ralei-gh/Wake City of'RaLeigh' 



Employknent service 
• and county tcfch- 
nical institute 



Prog yam 

Public Employment 
.Program 
Summer yguth 



. MDTA skill training 

Employment Service? MDTA JOPS \ . 

Wake Opportunities Public S^vice 
' 'Careers 



30/. Now ComitTunity Sepvices Agency! 
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City/ County Sponsoring Agency 
Raleigh/Wake Wake Opportunities 



Wake County W^ke County 



Employrhent servi.ce 
and cjjunty tech- 
nical institute 



Program 
NYC itl- school. 
NYC out-of-school' 
pummer youth \ 

Public Employment 
Program 



MDTA skill training 



Employment se rvice MDTA* JOPS 

NY C in- school 



Johhston 
Qounty 

Chathan^ 
Covmty 



State of North 
Ca rolina 

Employment service 
and county tech- 
nical institute 



Summer youth 

Public Employment 
Program 



MDTA skill training 

Employment service MDTA JOPS 

NY C in- school 
Surnpae r^Y outh 

Public Employment 
Program 



Board of education 



State of North 
Carolina 

Areas that are now in the balance of state had hot 
been under central administration before CETA so that 
there too the pattern of delivery varied C(ijis iderably. 
In North Carolina, for example, MDTA programs were 
operated in various local areas by tlie employment ser- 
vice in cooperation with the conimunity college systetii* 
In addition, the employment service administered MDTA 
on-the-job training (JOF^s) and in one case a rural CEP. 
Work experience pr(^^rams (NeiKlil^t^^rhood Youth Corps 
and Operation Mainstream) were conducted by commvmity 
action agencies and by sch(jol boards. 



'WW. I'RANSITION 

Local governments trying to set vip a program deliv- 
ery systen^ under Cr^TA,were faced with an array of 
progratns already in place. Manpower Administration" 
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instructions permitted several arrangements for dealing 
with current programs. MDTA programs were allowed 
to continue under their sponsors until scheduled ter^nina- 
tion dates but not later than December 1974. Categorical 
programs under EOA could either continue until termina- 
tion or be taken over imimediately by the prime sponsor. 
In most cases sponsors chose the former course so that 
for the first six months, dual systems operated in many 
areas. Upon termination of contracts pu:ime sponsors 
had the option of 1) subcontracting with existing project 
operators to continue their activities; 2) modifying the 
projects tc correspond with the sponsor*s plan; 3) drop- 
ping the program altogether; 4) transferring all or part 
of it to another contractor; 5) absorbing the activities 
of the program into the prime sponsor's own operation. 
In cases where existing programs were to be discontin- 
ued'or changed, prime sponsors were urged to mitigate 
hardship for trainees by allowing them to complete their 
course s. 

As the changeover took place there was^inevitably a 
considerable amorunt of dislocation among agencies and 
per^^p*^el operating manpower programs. Some exper- 
tise in managing programs was lost, some equipment 
and facilities for training wasted, and valuable contacts 
with potential employers disrupted. Prime sponsors 
were confronted with the simulj^neous tasks of planning 
for CETA and coping with the immediate problems of 
Xerogram operation. The task wa,s not easy; before they 
had gotten their feet wet they were faced with a series 
of unexpected developments. 

The Emerge^y Employment Act (EEA), which was 
to have expired in June 1974, was continued through 
March 1975 by an authorization of $25p million. Prime 
sponsors had to make arrangements quickly tc^ extend 
the termination dates of public service employees work- 
ing under EEA or hire new ones. At the same time, $397 
million was made available for the "1 974 summer youth 
programs. Prime sponsors had cither to setup their 
own machinery or, on very shc^rt notice, to find organiza- 
tions to run that program during the summer of J 974. 

Simultaneously, it was necessary to implement 
Title U of CFCTA. which opened up transitional public 
J ■. 
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service jobs for unemployed and Und^sremployed. persons 
liv^rilg in areas pf substantial unemployment (rates of 6. 5 
percent or more for. three consecutive months): This 
title had its own set of rnles and regulations, including 
a "pass through" provisi9n requiring prime sponsors to 
suballocate fun^is to cities or counties of 50, 000 or moxe. 
Congress appropriated $370 million for Title II late in 
fiscal 1974 and $400 million Ln the- fall of fiscal 1975, 

By that time the economic climate had changed 
radically and recession was on the horizon. The national 
unemployment rate sKot up from 4. 5 percent in DeCembfe 
1973 when CETA was passed,^ to over 7 jiercent a yeai* 
late^, and worse wa^ yet to come. The Erne rgency 'jpbs 
and Unemployment -/^sjistance A *f 1974 '(EJUAA) wem} 
speeded through Congress anjd ,s A by the ^^resident. ^ 
The act established a new Title Vi authorizing $2. 5 
billion, for public service jobs in fiscal 1975. Congress 
appropriated $1 bilUoh'of this amount.— ^ The enact- 
ment of EJUAA added to CETA a large new categorical 
program with pother set of regulations and requirements 

It is little wonder that prime sponsors faltered in 
their, efforts to ^as sume responsibility for establishing 
a new system for delivery of manpower services. Early 
plans for Title I had tp be adjusted to the realities of a 
changed labor market. Its implementation was moved to 
the back burner and efforts to deal with spiraling unem- 
ployment through Title TI . ind'Title VI. took priority. The 
introduction of Title Vt diverted the attention of manpo vf-^ 
officials from their co.r prehensive manpower progran .-^ 
Cntle I) beKfire thoy wt -e fully established. Kloreover, 
prime sponsors fouxid lemselves in the fiscal' 1976 plan 
niii^ cycle before th^y ^ere organized for fiscal 1975. 

C![ANC;!N(i INSTITUTIONS 

Hnder these circvirnstances sponsors had limited 
opportunity during the first year to make substantial 
changes in the institutional framework for program 

jj-/ ^l^S million oMiu* <] hilliini wtMit to- tlir Popai-tniCnt 
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operations. The study finds that although there was 
generally a continuity of program operators and program 
content, significant changes are occurring in many areas. 
The structure that emerges is a coalition of existing 
programs under local government auspices. Most. prime 
sponsors continued contracts with existing program 
operators for training, work experience, and service 
activities, but modifications were made to achieve bet- 
ter coordination. 

Of the 254 p*re-CETA programs identified in the 
sample areas, 67 percent were renewed or continued by 
the prime sponsor (56 percent with no cjiange and 11 per- 
cent with change). —'^ This includes programs operated 
by prime sponsors before CETA (mainly public employ- 
ment) and continued in the same manner after its enact- 
ment. Conversely, one-third of the pre-existing pro- 
programs have either been discontinued (10 percent) or 
have changed hands (Z3 pe rcent). -5-5./ ' 

Programs are most stable la consorti^^ in which 
there has generally been more prior experience in man- 
power planning and administration. Changes are also 
more difficult to arrange in a multijurisdictional setting. 
In Raleigh, Austin, and Phoenix, for example, the out- 
lying countio insi -^d oji maintainuig the programs 

'f;>ting VI eir . .is. Cities tended to continue ex- 
^-.tiii pro. s ni than counties. Prograns most 
likelv to h J ^ppt"' ere Publit Service Careers apd 
Job Copor^ .:ies i he Business vSector (JOHS). 
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Table 15. Disposition of Pre-CETA Manpower Programs 
Under CETA, by Type of Local Sponsor 



Percent Distribution 
by Disposition Under CETA 



t 



Pro- ' ' Transferred 
grams ' Subcontracted To 



Type of 
Sponsor 


Be-. 
forQ 
CETA 


All 
Pro- 
grams 


Discon- 
tinued 


With- 
With clit 
CJ;^ange Change 


Prime Other 
Spon- Oper- 
sor., ator 




\ 58 


100 








10 




County 


* 76 


100 




8 


38 


35 


8 


Consor- 
















" tium 


120 


100 


6 


13 


68 


" 9 


3 


ALL 
SPON- 
SORS 


' 254 . 


100- 


^10 


1 1 


56 


17 


6 



a/ New York omitted. 

(DetaJ' may not a id to totals due to rounding. ) 



Prime. Sf: nsors a- Program Operators 



The ->ctent to which prime sponsors themselves have 
decided ' operate manpower programs is one of the more 
signii c:r developments under CETA. Prior to CETA, 
,15 pe 'ce of the local programs were operated directly 
Hy thf ' rnment unit that became a prime sponsor or, 
in tht. 1 of a consortium, that administers programs for 
fdr tlif isortium. Under CETA, the proporriori of 
progr active prior to CE^A being operated by the 

sp^on^ r ^. a.s risen to 33 percent. 

I most froquent changes were the transfer of 
3©mt rjponsihilities'' from the employment service or 
comTT>- ,ty-ac^(iT^ agency to prime sponsors. Usually 
the ( !< .de u Msyr: the scope of activities. In Lorain 
Coun: Oh , for example, the employment service 
oper.i! 1 ii ^itutional and on-the-job training programs 
before CE1 Under CETA, th6 prime sportsor has' 
taken over ^ spon sibility for operating these programs, 
but the emp )yment service still provides for intake. 
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Table 16. Selected Manpower Programs Operated by 
Lioc^l Sample Prime, Spo^is or Before CETA axid Under 
CETA^ 



Selected Pre- CETA 
Program Category 



Number in 
Local Sample 
Areas-^^ 



Ope rated by 
Prj.me Sponsor 



Before 
CETA 



Under 

CETA-/ 




MDTA LMtitutional 40 

MDTA JOPS .18 

JOBS 16 

NYC in- school 30 

NYC o\it-of-school 24 

mmer youth"' 2S 

Operation Mains tre^.:n 15 

CEP 4 



a / New \ ' > rk oniit t ■ L 
1) ^ I\quL^Mlont to pt - <. 



0 
0 
0 

2 
4 

1 



8 
7 
4 

7 
10 
5 
7 



TA catr ) rical proi^r 



assessment and tcs m^, job placeinent, 1 handling of 
training allowanctv Thus th transfer d program re- 
Q.ponsibllity clc^cs nut necessarily ellminatt- the former 
program operator tr ni all af ivities; In ^nion County, 
(N. J.), a community -action c-^ency opera" d f^Y ( pro-! 
i^rams. , Under CK T tliese p- )grams an an by tnej 
county through maiiTi wor cen *rs. '*The c mmunitv- 
action at^cncy h'as lo^t its opv iting role, uit has con- 
tracted ti locCte two staff mc 'bers in^ a cnmty-ruiV 
Manpower center. ' 

Decisiotfis to change or rc lin delivr; re r s .of serVi 
ad to be niadr ry ^guickly, id no sound, objective 
as is for such (iec:isi()i!^ exist < i. Prospective opei^at rs 
submitte d proposals but gcneriily c on^pctitive bids wt 
not \\sed during the first year. Fhore'was room for 
judgment, local pressures^ and political maneuvering 
Only a few areas used some tyoe o£ forma! performance 
evaluation to choose among bk(ide rs . Elst^wha.re deci- 
S'ions'Were ba.sed on informal appraisal of past perfor--* 
mance, availability of facil-itio s , i^ck of alternatives. 
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cost, and the desire of/sdijae prime sponsors to build 
their ownprogramsr / , ' 

One counjty, for example^, was reHRtant to feon1;ract 
. with the employrVient Service "becaui^e it considered its 
. performance to be only minimally adequate. In th6 ab- j , 
sence of an objective baci's £or< excluding the. employ- |f| 
'ment service and' \^itK in sufficient tim^^to ass\mie the t 
necessary activities, the county acceded to regibnal of-'^j 
fice pressure and (Contracted with the employment | 

service. ^ * \ 

_ . • -» * ■ • / 

* . most part prime sponsors took one of tjvo 

approaches. Sor^ issumerl n* mi:^^^ control -^s'prac- 
lirahit "mt: J reterlpt? n svith the existu_ 

atabi: unents at least during the rst year. Where 
.prime sponsors received substantial increases in allo- 
cations over 1974 funds, decisions were easier to reach. 
Other sponsors had difficult choices to make in allocating 
reduced reso\i|rces. In one^rea a p*<int system was used 
to evaluate prospective manpower ri livery system.s 
giving heavy weight to past experic e. ^ 



COORDINATING MANPOWER SERVICES 

Prior -to CETA there wad Utile cobrdination among 
local manpower pr'ograms excenr ir. cities where CEPs 
or other comprehensive progra^-? existed. Charges of 
duplication were made repeatedl 

Ln highly populated areas wir i . number of cateirori- 
cal programs there ./as overlap n administration and in 
types of training ofi red by competing programs. I or 
exampU^,, adult barf: education was offered in the public;^ 
schools under MDT but community-based organization.- 
set up similar cqui s for their lients. The employ- 
ment '^rvice and c imunity-ba.sed organizations con- 
ducted the same km of intake and assessment activities. 
Duplication was pan cularly serious with respect to job 
development and pLi ement as a number of programs 
vied for employers :>b openings. 

In smaller locaU.ies there was le-s confusion j.nd 
competition. Most pr-ograms were ai ned at distir r 
population or age cv ups or specific geographic a-«as, 
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using different approaches and techniques. NY and 
eyimrner youth progr*ai3ns, for^example. Were for school 
age youth, and Operation Mainstream enxolled older 
workers. • ^ 

^ome coordinated programs did exist before CETA. 
In Phoenix,' fwr example, a CEP was sponsored by the f 
city and operated on its behalf by a commTinit^^-action 
agency in the neighbor hoo d s^o f i latest neorl. The em- , 
ploymont s^price, ^"^^^BBI^^ ' ''^'^ L/lMfeiir " ' xtion 

CentiM {OIC), aiul • i cfes. Employment', Redevelop- 
. ment (SER) subcontracted with the community-action 
agency for .some manpower sQrvIces, and le^ schools 
' were tied in for classroom training. 
* , There was more extensive coordin.-ti. r. of pre-CETA 
programs in the Cleveland, Austin, anc: St'^ckton (San 
Joaquinj^ areas and to -some extent in Nev York City. 
In Austin, the city had incorporated the ■ immunity - 
action agency as a divi.s jn of the city gr ^^rnment to 
operate th NYC Public b^rvice Careers SC), and 
Mainstream nrograms. It also subcontr:^ :ted with ^ 
another com^nunity-action agency to rur :>rk-experTence 
programs in 10 surrounding rural cotint„: In Stockton 
a number of programs run independent! -y the employ- 
tpent service, vocational edu<^ation, anc c^^mmunity- 
^ based organizations were brought togetn^T under an / 
^ innovative agreement in t_scal 1974 in a move antici- 
pating manpower revenue haring.; The rity, became 
the prime sponsor anc su: contracted pr >grams back to 
their previous operators. 

Thus there was ? imc movement toward integration 
of programs and ser\ :ces oefore CETA. One of the 
significan t accomplisnments during the first year under 
CETA has been a reinforcement of this trend. Most of 
" the prime sponsors the sample have consolidated at 
4. least some ovonl^ppini icrvico.s. F ds stemmed in part 
frorxi experience unde : CEP progranis and in part from 
Manpower Administraiion stress on omprehensive de- 
livery m jdeLs . 

Delivery Models 

Three types of delivery systems were identified in 
the sample: independent, mixed, anc eornprehensive. 
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Each prune sponsor is free to design its own delivery 
system, but the historical development of manpower 
strategies' clearly entourages a comprehensive (Jesigh. 
The "M^inpower Administration's technical assistance 
^uidt ^.x^rs several alternatives, but again the stress 
is or: cornprehensive model. 

Of the Z8 prime sponsors studied, 13 have main- 
tained an independent delivery system. These sponsors 
chose to continue existing programs with minor modifi- 
cations rather than merging them into an overall design. 
Each prograin inc^ependently conducts Its activities. In 
Topeka and in Chester County (Pa.), for exampj-e, the< 
first consideration of the prime sponsors was to contiirtfe 
existing programs with only minimal changes, 

vThe state sponsors and several of th4 consortia fall 
into the independent categoxy. They conside red *compre- 
hensi^ delivery systems impractical in view of the dis- 
. tances invol e>i and attendant transportation problems* 
Areas with independent systems, are more likely than 
others to ad new programs in response to local pres- 
sures. In Such areas, CETA may result Ln a more frag- 
rr^ented situation than before. y ^ . 

A, second group of sponsors (1 1) hav>e a mixed deliv- 
ery system. Some programs and services are consoli-.- 
(Jated while others operate independently. In those cases 
an attempt is made to combiife services either by setting 
up central intake facilities or by modifying contracts to 
provide functional specialization. In Union County, for 
example, ^the organii^atibnal framework planned is a 
c.oropromise between the pre-existing organization and a 
comprehensive system. When the county decided to' set 
up manpower centers, experienced staff qf Plainfreldls 
manpower office, a commianity-actlon agency, and the 
employment, se rvice were contracted to run centers at 
the eastern and western ends of tlie ccninty. In addition, 
the county has separate arranj^^enients with the OIC> the 
Urban League^ and a private training firm r carry out 
other activities and programs. 

The Austin consortium is an interesting example of 
a mix^d situation. Essentially there had been four inde-, 
pendent service delivery agencies: the city itself,, the 
employment service, SER, and a community-action 
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agency that served outlying areas^ ,Urider CETA, a cen- 
tralized*, one-stop manpower centq^r was set up in Austin 
by the prime sponsor. ^ SER was eliminated, the employ- . 
ment service does g^cement and job development for 
the manpower center^ and th^ community-action agency 
has continued to operate programs in the surrounding 
-counties. • , 

'"'""Be/ore CETA, the New York City Department :f 
Em'plojrnlient had established a network of^ll regio-al 
manpaWiSr training centers and 26 neighborhood centers 
in conjifnunity corporations. The department also sub- 
contracted for components of training and support e 
s<^rvites| with the board of education. City Univer.- ty of 
New^York, the OIC, and the vocational rehabilitat on ^ 
agency, among ©thers. The employment service per- 
ated a second system, which arranged institutional 
training through public and private agencies and conduc-' 
ted an on-the-job training program. A third system used 
community-based organizations outside both the citv and 
the employment service network. Under CETA, tne city 
has absorbed manpower activities formerly |ierformed 
by the employrment service, and has set^'TCTf) closer jor- 
dination qf community-.based organizations without :om- 
pletely integrating thetn. , ^ 

^The Human Resources Economic Development agendy 
in Cleveland was similar to the earlier New York setup. 
Prior to CETA, it ope rated 'the- G>EP, NYC outrof- tichool,.- 
and PEP prdSgrams. It has now taken over almost all of 
the manpower services formerly handled by the employ- 
ment service for MDTA programs. However, the UC 
ai^ the Urban L.e ague continue to provide a range sev^ 
vSfes independently. 

Fcrur of 28 prime sponsors in the sample have come 
very close to establishing comprehensive systems al- 
though complete integration has not been achieved -^ven 
in these cases. Under the comprehensive^riodel, er- 
vices are combined, usually i^ 'one or more manp(^*'or 
centers, but operations, -such \as classroom trainir. )r 
work experience, may be s\^bcontracted to other ir - - 
tutions. The pattern among tW four comprehensive sys- 
tems varies, depending largely on relationships between 
the prime sponsor and the, existing manpower instiuitions . 
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^ Ramsey County (Minn. ), which started from scratch, 
opted tol-use the facilities of the employment service to 
handle i^s CETA program. A client entering an employ-» 
ment service office may be referred to a regular employ- 
ment service, cooinselor or to^a manpower counselor, 
depending on the client's need to prepare for a job. 
(Ramsey County-^s a high-income suburb of St. Paul 
with relatively few economically disadvantaged or 
minority group persons. ) 

In St. Paul itself, where several agencies were 
acfive before CETA, the pi'ime sponsor established a 
central facility, bringing components of a number of 
public and private nonprofit agencies (Jewish Vocational 
Service, Urlian League, National Alliaince of Businessmen 
the public school district, and the employment service) 
under one roof for one- stop service aimed at meeting 
individuaf needs. The Jewish Vocational Service was 
selected to manage the -center and the role of the em- 
ployment service wafe sharply.-reduced. A few activities 
are conducted outside the center. The city has a contract^ 
with the school district for youth career development and 
work experience activities and the Urban League con- 
tinues to manage its own on-the-job training project. 

In mid- 1975 the San Joaquin consortium set up a 
central facility in Stockton close to the population to be 
served to, advance the coordination of service begun be- 
fore CETA. This plan Avould replace the earlier system 
in which each program operator maintained its o\yn 
fa(iiUties, most of which were concentrated in downtown 
Stockton within a mile of each other. 

In the San Joaquin consortium and ih^Ramsey County, 
the local governments emerge as the principal operator, 
unlike St. Paul, where a private nonprofit ageni:y is in 
charge, or Long Beach (Cal. ), where a communXty- 
action agency has the lead role. - \ 

Plans for establishing a comprehensive model do 
not always mate ri alize • The diff icu Itie s in re o rganizing 
manpower operations were not fully appreciated, particu- 
larly if resistance from entrenched organizations has 
been encountered. Calhoun County (Mich. ) planned a 
comprehensive model that turned out to be an impossible 
dream. Under CETA, work experience and training 
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formerly conducted by the commiinity- action agency and 
the eHiployment service were to be performed by the 
county through its own office and by outstationed sj;aff. 
Lack of experience, administrative problems, and oppo- 
sition from previous^ program operators have hampered 
the county's implementation of its plan. ^ 

In sum, making radical change in organizational' 
relationships is very difficult to achieve smoothly. The 
ability of threatened bureaucracies to survive, inexperi- 
ence, and political practicalities have made such change 
almost unattainable for the short run. 

Changes in the relationships between the prime 
spo^nsor and the institutions thit had previously operated 
the various manpower programs- have be,en most traumatic 
The following sections describe the effect of CETA on' 
some of the majo/ delivere rs of manpower services. 



THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

The federal-state employment service with its 40-' 
year history has a unique place among, manpower insti- 
tutions. It is difficult to generalize about a system of 
50 semi-autonomous agencies, a network of over 2,400 
offices and some 40,000 employees. Some associate its 
longevity with an^encru3ted bureaucracy unable to respond 
to new needs, especially those of the disadvantaged. 
Others see thfc ejnployment service as the repository of 
experience in most aspects of mnanpower activities: 
bringing eAiployers and job seekers togetheo". counsel- 
ing job applicants, and developing labor market 
^ information. 

Despite efforts during the 1960s to make the Employ- 
ment Service more responsive to the manpower needs 
of those at a disadvantage in the job market, many of 
the antipbverij^ prog rams were entrusted to new organi- 
zations believed to hs^ve more rapport with the neglected 
segment of the populst^ion. However, employment ser- 
vice offices continued to have a major role in MDTA 
programs and in some EOA programs, although there 
' were variations among states and areas. 

Thdl^aegignation of states and local governments as 
prime sponsors changed the role of the employment 
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service fpopi the presumptive deliverer of mampower 
services to one of several agencies that could provide 
such services. Although'the U.S. Employment. Service 
is part of the Manpower Administration, and effort^ 
hav^e been made on its behalf, the«hical ethployment ser- 
vice ^agencies did not nece^arily have the inside tracK 
in cdmpetition to' become the principal service deliverer. 
In 16 of 24'lQcaI prime sponsor areas antl in one, of the 
four states in the sample, it*s role has been reduced. 
In t^vyo areas, the prime sponsors have eliminated the 

^ employment .se rvic.e from manp(^er programs. 

Under MDTA the el^loyment service Was responsibly 
for cla^sroo^ asi^ on-the^^j^ training. In situations in 
which that role has-been redubijpdr the major manageTrial 

^responsibility for these activities has been taken over by 
the prime sponsor, and the emp^yment' service has been 
left with its supporting role in intake, counseling, and 
pl^^Cement. 

The greatest curtailment cartie in the cities and in 
some of the consortia in which alternatives were avail- 
able and funds were generally tight. Cutbacks were 
most likely to occur where rivalries within the manpower 
establilhment were sharpest and relationships between 
tlie employment service offices and certain, groups in 
the population were strained. Significantly, the employ- 
ment service role is clearly diminished in every one of 
the city prime sponsors studied. In New York City the 
employment service Operated MDTA programs before . 
CETA; it was not awarded a contract in 1975 and employ-- 
ment service staff losses were estimated at 150 positions 
In Philadelphia, the CETA administrator has taken over 
the employment serv^ice role in the operation of the JOPS 
program and has reduced the number of employment ser- 
vice personnel stationed in the CEP office from 33 to 
six. The employment serviy^e does have a contract for 
training allowance payments. 

The employment service rRle was reduced in six of 
the nine consortia studied. In Kansas City (Kan.), the 
prime sponsor chose to assign the core functions to the 
OIC and SE^ on the theory that these organizations are 
more effective with groups most in need of manpower 
services. Similarly in Cleveland, where the employment 
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service; had been active in MDTMprograms and payment 
of training allowances, CEP has taken over all activities. 
However, the employment servijredoes have staff at 
manpower centers. * . - ^ 

CETA. administrators reported that they Uas^ed their 
decisions to cut back on employment service activities , 
on an assessment of.pasl performaiice aaid on relative 
costs. ' Such as se^ss;naents appear to 'reflect general per- 
ceptions rathe^r than formal analysis of performance. 
They included the belief that the employment service has 
been insensitive to needs of the disadvantaged, that it has 
been employer-oriented and not flexible enough to- meet 
the neec^ of inner-city residents. On the oth^r\hand, ' ^ 
some employment service officials feel that due consider- 
ation was not given to their experience and accomplish- 
ments, and that decisions reflect political pres sures 
in situations in which the employment service does not 
have a constituency. 

In some cases the reduced role of the employment - 
service reflects a determination on the part of the CETA 
administrators to build up their own capability to. handle 
some of the activities fo rme rly managed by the , employ- 
ment service and' other organizations". They believe 
this would give them better control over all facets of the 
manpower program. S 

Among the eight prime sponsor areas (most of which 
are counties) in which tKe employment. service role has 
been increased, there are fewer alternative agencies aoid 
the situation is less competitive. Time pres sures made 
it impractijcal for the sponsors to develop their own capa- 
bility or to seek other service deliverers. That employ- 
tpent service personnel were active on the fearlie^ MAPCs 
and AMPBs ^d on the present CETA council was undoubt 
edly a fac;ior!^ tn Pasco (Fla. ) and Ramsey (Minn. ) 
counties, the"4mployment service was an expedient 
choice since there had been virtually no previous man- 
power activities. 

The state programs present a special situation. As 
prime sponsor^ the state could be expected tp rely more 
heavily on the state employment security agency. Al- 
though the local employment service offices maintained 
their functions in the balance-of- state p|^ograms, it is 
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service; had been active in MDTMprograins and payment 
of training allowances, CEP has taken over all activities. 
However, the employment servijredoes have staff at 
manpower centers. V - ^ 

CETA. administrators reported that they Uas^ed their 
decisions to cut back on employment service activities , 
on an assessment of pasl performaiice aaid on relative 
costs. ' Such as se^ss;naents appear to 'reflect general per- 
ceptions rathe^r than formal analysis of performance. 
They included the belief that the employment service has 
been insensitive to needs of the disadvantaged, that it has 
been employer -oriented and not flexible enough to- meet 
the neec^ of inner-city residents. On the oth^fr.hand, ' ^ 
some employment service officials feel that due consider- 
ation was not given to their experience and accomplish- 
ments, and that decisions reflect political pres sures 
in situations in which the employment service does not 
have a constituency. 

In some cases the reduced role of the employment - 
service reflects a determination on the part of the CETA 
administrators to build up their own capability to. handle 
some of the activities fo rme rly managed by the , employ- 
ment service and' other organizations". They believe 
this would give them better control over all facets of the 
manpower program. S 

Among the eight prime sponsor areas (most of which 
are counties) in which tKe employment. service role has 
been increased, there are fewer alternative agencies auid 
the situation is less competitive. Time pres sures made 
it impractijcal for the sponsors to develop their own capa- 
bility or to seek other service deliverers. That employ- 
tpent service personnel were active on the fearlie^ MAPCs 
and AMPBs ^d on the present CETA council was undoubt 
edly a fac;ior!^ tn Pasco (Fla. ) and Ramsey (Minn. ) 
counties, the"4mployment service was an expedient 
choice since there had been virtually no previous man- 
power activities. 

The state programs present a special situation. As 
prime sponsor^ the state could be expected tp rely more 
heavily on the state employment security agency. Al- 
though the local employment service offices maintained 
their functions in the balance-of- state p|^ograms, it is 
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significant that thejstate employment security agency 
waa hot given the' ijhajor responsibility for the overall 
prp'gram in any of |he four states survey^ 

In Arizona, the governor chose th« Department of 
Employment Security to handle prime sponsor respqnsi- 
bilitles for the balance -of- state program. That depart- 
ment is an umbrella agency encompassing vocational 
rehabilitation, welfare, and otherMijits, as well as the 
employment service. The key role in North Carolina is 
assigned t^ the Department of Administration; in Texas 
to the Department of Community Affairs; and in Maine 
to the Office of Manpower Plaxmlng an^ Coordination. 
Maine's employment service role in state progrMtis is' 
virtually the same as before, but in the other thi*e 
states changes are expected with the sKfft of balmice-o^^ 
state administration from the state to qotmcil^ of gov- 
ernment and other sub- state organizations. 

Local employment service offices sought a larger 
role unde* CETA with varying degrees of enthusiasm. 
Some were coricerned with protecting staff positions. 
OtKera were committed to the objectives of CETA. ^Al'so, 
state employment service a^enfeies differed Ih the amount 
of pressure they put on local offices to seek a role In 
' CETA; some left decisions up to local offices; othersf 
intervened for them. One large state assumed a neutral 
positioir^ offering the services that had been rendered 
in tjie past with costs based on past experience. Enx. 
cour^geitient frdm Manpower A4mini*stratipn regional 
offices was spotty, although- guidelines had been issued 
to employment service offices and training sessions 
were held, urging them to maintain their role under ' 
CETA. - • 

•.Most prime sponsors, unhappy with costs and red 
tape, elected not to use the unemployment insurance 
system for payment of training allowances. Nind prime 
spdnsors setup their own payment systems; five ar- 
Tanged for allowance payment;s through program oper- 
ators; and.two f^onsors apparently have ejected not to 
pay allowance 

A Manpower Administration survey confirms the 
reduced employment service role. For the United 
States, as a whole, a net loss of 700 man years waa 
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reported in actlvitie's related to Titles I, n, and VI in 
fiscal 1975 compared with man years.ftmded for MDTA 
and EOA in fiscal- 1974 (6, 000 positions iA 1974; 5,300 
in fiscal 1975). The employment service lost 1,700 posi- 
tions under Title I,- but recovered most of them under 
Titles II and VI, according to ^t|iis survey. M/ The ef- 
fects of CETA on the employment service coufd be pro- 
found, not only in terms of reduced' staff and resources, 
but in the loss of its role as a primary manpower . agency 
for human resources development. * ' 

Implications r * - 

The fact the employment service has been sharply 
curtailed has significant implications for its manpower 
activities in the future- "There are signs that the employ- 
ment service may be returiiing to its role of serving the 
job-ready while CETA serves the tlisadvantagedl This 
would negate the 10-year effort to make the employment 
service more responsive to the needs of the disadvantaged. 
Firm conclusions- at this poittt woul4 be premature since 
there could well be contractual changes in fiscal 1976. 
; However, if the early trend contijmes, a^twc>*tier man- 
power system may emerge: one for the disadvantaged ^ 
and another fo,r the better-qualified worlcers. The em- 
ployment service is, under the Wa^gner -Peyser Act, a 

manpower institution in its own right / As such fit is 

free to compete with CETA program operators for ap- 
plicants and job openings- -this could mean a new round 
of duplication. In competing for CETA contracts, some 
employment service agencies mayJLmpro^Je their effec- 
.tiveness and enhance their.pomtlra"^ the community. 

3-4 / Figures do not in^ude positiqnKsuppo.rted by transi- 
tion ^nds provided by the Manpov^r Administration 
to Employment Service agencies to continue and close 
out categoriial projects. If these figures are included, 
there is an^verall increase of 850 man years. 

35/ The Wagner-Peyser Act, approved in 1933, estab- 
lished the U. S. Employment l^rvice in the Depart- ^ 
ment of Labor and a national system of public 
employment offices operated by states. 
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PUBLIC VOCATI(g||!Ll EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS 




Jn the early 1^60s«idMc Vocatiflaal education instie-* 
tutLoQs began m w af o mm f t%tining \mder the Area Red«v«l* 
opment Act and later^ndi^r MDTA.. IMder those Btatii«toa« 
training needs wose iMMtlfied locally isy employxnent 
'service offices, astd i, ■leAlhii tra9H|K^as set .t^ 
through public voc^ianal ewcation xaatitutions, caaa-> 
inunity colleges, aki at^m tecshnical «ii^ols. Since 
then education ijii m jjy J> furnisoM training conpe^ 
nents of othe^ prog^J^i^. I^isw^Careers and 

Operation Mainstr4i|||pc^ ^^^^K^^^ sponsored Work- 
experience p^ogran^^i^HH^* 

During the transltiilH^^ftiodi ^amesszhent of cfaanpi g| 
in the institutional arxmgtf^Bits>(foj^i^ill training and 
basic education under C^^Hmust tentative since the 
classroom-training coaMiBi^Bnts were often in disarray. 
Some MDTA programs colRxhied iintil the' end pf DeceoDobe^ 
1974, and new programs had«not yet been established* 
Uncertainty about the ^amount of vocational education * 
funds from the 5 percent state supplement added to 
the. confusion and delays. - With changes in the economy, 
early plans to establish classroom training programs in, ^ 
some areas gave way to work-experience or public- 
service employment ^programs, promifiuiig mojre immediate 
assistance for the unemployed. *^ * 

By early 197$^ number of trends were einerging. 
Th(S extent or'rep^eseiitation of vocational education 
agencies on CETA councils appeared to be only slightly 
l^ss than on the earli^jr councils. However, the influence 
of educational officials is^less evident on councils that ' 
tend to be dominated by^ the administrator qp staff. On 
.balamce, the public vocational education agencies are 
participating in training activities to the same extent as^ 
before, but the content and responsibility for training 
are undergoing changes. 

In only six of the 24 local cases studied has the role 
of pTiblic schools or community colleges been reduced in 
either inimber of courses or number of^enrollees. Three 
of these cases are cities in which alternative training 
agencies and.facilities are more readily available. In 
eight cases there Has been an increase i^i training 
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, activities, ir balance-of-state, programs, public voca- 
tional' edudatuBm a|^encie«« are well establisheji and are 
tnaiirkMfBUng taeir skill-training role, That position 
may ciflBoa^e at decision making is shifted to subregions. 

Ir^ cioitiost i«3i prime 'sponscTl* areas, public e'ducational 
agencies wxH e^lKtinue to pt^qvide training, and in neafly 
all cas^s, the -schools will continue to 'Operate t\ie Work- 
eoqjerience pr -^rams. A few sponspfs have virtually 
eliminated classroom training'by pxiblic instittitions. 
In Gary, for rt^tance, the public schpo^ls submitted five 
pi^osals,. no?Te of which^was funded by the citf. Private 
school^ were "^iieved to be mo're flexible and more capa- 
ble of taMtlorii^ training to specific requirements. 

InstitutioBflkL and political factors contrUpute ta the 

* extent an^ natcrre of vocational education participation in 
CETA prograxEi3. The influence and prestige^of voc^- " 
S^ional Education officials on planning councils is, of \ 
course*, a falctor in defining the role of vocational edu-^^ 
c&;tion in many areas. The influence of institutional \, 
forces was deir onstrated in Philadelphia, where the CETA 
administrator, attempting to phase out an established^ \ 
skill center, ran into opposition from the teachers' \ 
\mion. The result was a compromise that enabled the \ 
skill center to become more cost competitive through the 
state's absorption of admimstrative costs from its 5 

,^^ercent fund. In one cons^Pptlum a county technical insti- 
tute was given a monopoly on classroom training. This 
generated some conflicts, since the facility, located,/ 
outside the city, is inaccessible to inner- city trainees 
who in the past were served by a cOmmunity-action ^ 
agency. In other cases a shift from prublic to private 
agencies reflects the CETA administrators' desire to 
consolidate control ot^er the program. 

One o^ the unexpected effects of CETA is a decline 
in importance skill centers due to a shift to individual 
referrals and tl\e transfer of resources to other training 
agencies. Prior to'CETA eight of the 28 prime sponsor 
areas studied had MPTA skill centers and two others 
used centers in neatrby jurisdictions. In two of the eight 
cases, funding of skill .centers was reduced. These de- 
cisions were based on relative costs, client distances 
from skill centers (sometimes in another prime sponsor 
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arekt anK" a^twrnatare s available. In one^case the prinae 
spmiMHE sunmate^the center in fa Vor of. individual re^ 
ferral -co ^«mizlg, which ^as easier to handle. 

OaitixKi^ole, local' contirol has not created se^iaos 
probleznr irr school systemsl Encouraged by state * 
ageiKiMB^ achool o^ficmls aubztiitt^ proposals to ^rixM 
spomorli either for cent^nuing established trainins pr9^ 

. gram^y setting up new courses, or for plaeing trainees 
on^iaidividual refcrr'als. For the most part, arrahge- 
ments have been made through -negotiatipnj rather Jkhan o 
through .cOTnpetiti^^^ bidding*. About half of thjp vocational 
educatlozi officiaur queiried were 'opposed to c^bmp^titive 
bidding is selectsg^ training agencies. • They argu:& that 
prime slhaasprs aiiould^take into, account availability of 
labilities, qualifiad instructors* and e^erience in efiftab-' 

^Lishing cGxri<^lA. as well as costs.* One official pointed ^ 
out that >naving tc compete from year to year and project 
to proj^fetrr would disrupt the or%ferly management 'of the 

'/trayiia£ programs.. There was little cdmment on th^^ 
use of TiTivate schools for supplemental facilities, - a 
comrrro(i practic^e under MDTA. Some school officials . 
tend to regard majipower programs as an accommodation 
to help the comirrtmity rather than as a majdr soi^rce of 
support for thfe basic ]^blic vocationaf education system. 

Views of public vocational e'ducation officials on 
whether due consideration wap given by prime sponsors 
to past performance were mixed. They believed that 
when such consideration was given, it was not based on 
an objective evaluation but on general perceptions. In 
most cases, the schools enjoy a good reputation and were 
believed to be capable of continuing to offer effective 
manpower training. In the few cases whfre dissatisfao- 

* tion was expressed, it was based on the belief. that the 
vocational education process, is too slow and cumbersome 
and that training courses, once started, tend to be per- 
petuated regardless of heed. In some cases, MDTA 
ccnirses had lapsed simply for lack of interest and en- 
enrollees. ^ 

Tension between prime sponsors and vocational 
education officJials are beginning to surface. The con- 
flicts involve the selection of trainees, rserformance 
standards, and duration of courses. Eoncation officials ^ 
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complain. feat trainees «re not selected carefully, a 
practice that creates fHibblems iii trying to integrate 
them^to courses -wltiifebetter-prepar^d students, Ther 
also object ^ what thesv believe are unrealistic per- 
formance standards that require schools to place a cer* 
tain percentage of e mm i fcL es, especiastty Whm the schoe^ 
are not pejinitted to wareen referrals. There are also 
philosophical differences regarding eduCatioaal objec- 
tiyes.^J^iiy educators ravor the preparation of students 
for broacf occupational ciioices, while manpower officials 
^ei5K\^shqtrt, intensive, single-purpose courses to bring 
trainees up tQ job-entin;^ level. 

,^;,A significi^nt chajuse is taking place in the role of 
state educational officials. Formerly^ their concurrent 
was required in local MDTA classrooln-training project* 
and they provided support to local school officials. D^SLrf^ 
cisions of this kind are now made by prim6 sponsors.**^ ■ 
The underlying issue, from the educators V point^ of view, 
is the growing influence of nonprofessionals in educational 
matters. This, they fear, may tend to lower standards. 
The purpose of the 5 percent supplemental vocational 
educational fund was to hel,p the state maintain some in- 
fluence in local programs. The fund is being handled ir 
different ways and the ^'^sults have been mixed. In 
Maine, where the statt ji^s been the only prxme sponsor 
the fund is retained at me state level and used for con- 
tracts with local schocis. In North Carolina Texas, and 
Arizona the fund is distributed to local spons^iors for use 
at their discretion. In Texas a stipulation t.-r^t none of 
the money may be used for training allowances is being 
protested by sponsors. On the whole there is little 
control over local use of funds outside the balance-of- 
state areas. 

Two-thirds of the 24 lo^al prime spoiisor^ plan to 
use their 5 percent supplemental funds fqr classroom 
training. Other uses being contemplated were training . 
allowances, supplemental activities such as adult edu- 
cation and vocational guidance, and in one case, the pur- 
chase of equipxj^j^ht. 
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COMMHrHTY-BASED OiK3ANIZATibl«5 




By kigislatape mandate aJift tawtori^al Mveiopz 
• comirMiiiiiy ->baati organiza^tioms fCBOs) ha vw p bwe n 
ciated^im^Ly specially dMiipaed work«««KpKri 
um|i1apaWiity ^mmiopmeni, aaii^aHiiiiing 

"-mino i ^ ly gx oupwi, ^yr for disailm— mini m€ 
labor force. Tkese activities muiiwie supported by 
and MDTA funds on the basis thar GBOs provide a 
to reach minority groups, who otbarwise would not 
come involved with establishzzientrinstitutions. TfaoK 
programs tended to be innovative and linked to 8U| 
servEoes. Al-tbon^h local in acafm, comnlcusilp^bafl 
organiBatiDns are often affiliatecfeMdth naticmal orgs 
ti on 8 ifUid manpower services m ap be only om of th« 
interests. Pri^r to CETA contracts for maapower ] 
grams wex^^channeled to them directly from the Ma 
power Administration, with little formal state or local 
government involvement. However, CBOs usually haive 
local constituencies and a background of relatiaashifffi 
with local government officials. 

The special role that comnnninity-based organizations 
had played would seem to be precluded by GET A, v^otch 
prohibits the' singling out of specific organizations as pre- 
sumptive operators. However, the legisl«cive hiatomr 
of C^P-A supports such reciognition and the act explicxty 
enH^rses a CBO role in several contexts. It mntioBB 
services conducted by cqmmunity -based organia it i ^^ii 
as one 6f many types of programs and activites m«t may 
be offered. CETA jli^uires that sponsors' plans indicate 
ttie arrangements to be made with CBOs to serve rae 
poor. The act also requires that CBOs be rep r3— an rted 
on the' planning council to the extent practicable There 
are oblique references such as services for 'DeT^ders of 
limited English-speaking ability" and the ' w«k3 iwr coro- 
tinvicd funding of programs o: demonstrate*- «LEfeecnv«»a»8. 

"lally, to assist such orgamzations in th«i' n 
sasxK with the prime sponsor, contracts rmve on 
awarded to national headquarters of coTrrrmmity- 
or^3Jiizatipns for technical assistance tr their locii 
branches. 
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^- On the whole, theJteban I-eague, *e OKSand SER— 
.coxn]ixu2iity«b«.8«d m ij^iiiii irntlniiM wtth mIkmi oHBstituezicies 
among ethnic and racial minorities- -^Mre hoidfaig their 
own or increasing the eKtont of their Morvlce* xmder CETA 
in most of ^e areas stedied. In their mianpcMvet actiiri- 
ties, the Uxten L*ftgae^4« prinwrily i i g ^ flu il 4p arrem^ 
on«'the«»job trmiiiiH^u OfG^eerceatratee^ naotinitional 
and skill training, , aaai SER, whose claents are the 
Spanish- speaking, emphasizes skill training and English- 
as -second- langxiage. Nationally, according to a recent 
Manpoiwer Administration report, the funding ^r these 
organizations in':rrea9ed significantly between fWcal 1974 
and fiscal 1976. 

The Urban ^ague Qfpvcated programs prior to CETA 
ixi nine ol the aMas stu<ieRi; in four of those its services 
have expandeiA. I^St. Imm;i, for eacample, tee Urban 
League on-tiiB->ob traimni program is being extended 
to take over the role thar^the ennploymerit sm^ice^ played 
/ under MDTA- "lie Urbaa^ League also participates in 
^ the city s manp^-*wer center- By contrast, in Ga^y, de- r 
spite the good r-sputalior of the Urban League and its 
close ties with .ocal government, funding was reduced 
in a move n consolidate operations xinder the city's 
managemem anc to avoi( duplication of activities.v 



Table 17. Funds and Lcr.al Manpower Projects of 



Community Ba^ 


-^d Or gar 


. zatLons, 


Fiscal Year 1974 and 


Fiscal Year 










Local Projects 


Funds Contracted 


Sponsor^^ 


FY 1974 


FY 1975 


FY 1974 FY 1975 








($ million) ($ million) 


Old 


iOl 


130 


33 37 


Urban League 


47 


75 \ 


iC '16 


SER 


42 


48 


.3 : 21 


TOTAl. 


190 


253 


^ 46 V • ' 74 



Source: Interchange, Vci. No. 7, Manpower 

- Adrr uiistration 
a/ Data not available for comiritinity action agencies. 
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In virtaally all of the 12 areas whem OIC programs 
ope rated, they have' contiimed at the same or higher levels. 
In Philadelphia, OIC's birthplace^ and iii New York, 
funding Increased substantially. In Kansas Clty» 
OIC and SER have been assigned the core functions tor 
the eixtire delivery system. V 

The SER picture is mi*eji. In five areas, SER has 
a similar or -greater role than It had in 1974, but iiftwo 
areas the scope of service has been reduced. In Gary, 
which was served previously from a SER office in^East 
Ohics^go, Its CETA contract limits the activities to' re- ^ 
cruitment and referral. Basic education and on-tiie-job 
skill training, which were forinerly offered by SER, will , 
now be provided centrally for a£ll CETA partlclpiants. . 

The biggest controversy involving SER occurred in 
Austin, significant betause the^ltua,tlon therA challenges 
the theoretical basis for the exlstetee of community-- 
based orgafiizatlons. SER was not re-funded initially 
because It operation (located In the predomiiiantly Spanlsh- 
speatklng area)'could not be Integrated with the prime spon 
sor*s manpower center, and because SER wished to 
maintain Its organizational structure intact. The dispute 
hai^ encompassed not only the agencies but also the city 
and cotinty elected officials; It Is now In the courts. At 
•issue Is whether the approach of separate oT'ganlzatlons 
dealing with the xuuque problems of Individual ^minority " 
groups is compatible with the concept of a comprehensive 
delivery system. ^ 

Some prime sponsors have preferred to fund new 
-oTTLmunity- based organizations to deal with special en- 
'1 a \res and problems rather than try to force them into 
i ini&ed system. Others^ are b^slsting that community- 
D«b»ed organizations must accepjt eligible clients from all 
segments of the ccmununity as a condition of funding* The 
implications of this requirement are far-reaching and- 
could affect the Independence, identity, and ethnic 
rnaracter of the CBOs. 

While the fundamental issue,- from the standpoint 
of the comiminity-based organizations. Is how they are 
integrated into the structure and process of local deliv- 
ery systems, there are a number of other basic tension 
oolnts. 
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One source of tension is their feeling of isolation 
from the decision- making process. In several areas, 
CBOs are nbl on the planning council because of possible 
conflicts of ^interest; in another they serve only In a 
> nonvoting capacity. The' most widespread complaint is 
the belief of CBOs that they have little actual influence 
even if they are on the council. ^ / 

Additional sources of irritation are the imposition 
• of .performance staJidards that commcunity'-based orga- 
nizations consider unrealistic and reporting-r^quir^ements 
t^at they find excessive. Some are also unhappy that the 
prime sponsor insists on their serving ^a broader client 
group. This they jDelieve fsiay undermine their attach <^ 
ment to a specific ethnic or racial group. 

Although funding of commxinity-based or^anizatidns 
has increased significantly, there is a general uneasi- 
ness about their new role and their difficulty in adjusting 
to the prime sponsors' /lew institutions. They sec ill • 
the trend toward consolidation a threat to their ictentit^ 
and to the rationale for having separate^ organizations 
to deal with specific client groups.,- 

Comm'unity- Action Agencies 

In 21 of the. 28 areas in the sample, comnmxnity- 
ac;tion. agencies (CAAs) had been engaged in manpower 
programs said activities before CETA. In terms of ser- 
vices performed, close to half of the community- action 
agencies have a smaller role under CETA. About one- 
fourth are expected to continue unchanged, and the re- 
mainder will have a bigger piece of the action. 

Before CETA, typical community- action agencies 
were engaged extensively in work-experience programs* 
for youth and to a lesser extent for adults. In two cases 
in Arizona, community- action agencies oge rated CEP 
programs. Contra-cts written after CETA were usually 
limited to selected manpower services such as out- 
reach, intake, coaching, and followup. 

In the 21 prime sponsor areas that had commtunity- 
action programs before CETA* 38 separate programs 
were id;»tified; Thirteen of theise were NYC out-of-school. 
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eight NYC in-schooL, and six NYC suxnxner projects. The 
rest weire programs for adults: Public Service Careers^ 
Mainstream, and on-f-the -job training. About one- l^Lf 
of these programs continued substantially unchanged 
under CETA, While abcmt one-third were tak^ qver by 
p^ixne sponsprs or other operatoriB. So far th^e.have 
been two cases in the sample ^yhere the local CAA com- 
pletely lost out \mder CETA because of- the consolida- 
tion of delivery systems. In some cases CAAs Were not 
on the local council; even with a nonvoting status; in 
others they were admitted only after protest. 

The reasons given in one of the situations where 
the CAA lost its ^contract may be a clue to the problems 
CAAs are enbountering elsewhere. Beneath the charges 
of.poor performances and counter -charges of lack of a 
proper evaluation system are more fundamental issues. 
These include prior adversary relationships and a de- 
sire on the part of the CETA administrator to tighten 
control of all elements in a comprehensive delivery 
system. _ 

As suggested earlier/ in'some areas the CAAs. and 
tile prime sponsors had different views on who should be 
served. The CAAs focused mainly on the minorities 
and disadvantaged while the prime sponsors sought to 
broaden participation* 

Where the role of CAAs haa increased, there have 
been two main reasons. In some cases, Long Beach 
(Cal. ) for example f the CAA had a major share of pro- 
grams before CETA and was Ln^the best position to estab- 
lish it3elf under the new administration. In other cases,; 
the CETA administrator decided to use the expertise of « 
existing organizations to staff manpower centers and to 
extend outreach services to minority communities. In 
New York City, the city's manpower administration de- 
pends on 26 Neighborhood Manpower Center d of the 
Community Corporation. These have assimied greater 
significance as intake centers for a variety of programs 
under CETA, including referral for Title n and Title VI 
public service jobs* However, the fate ctf these centers 
is partially dependent on the CAA to which they are 
affiliated. - 
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SUMMARY 

Within a frameiwork of changes in the economy and ! 
new legislation, prime sponsors were hard-pressed to 
decide which programs and program operators to re- 
tain or change. At the same time, they had to determine 
questions of the extent of program c6ordination and inte-' 
gration. The study shows that basically programs are 
still categorical but that significant developments are 
occurring. _ ^ , 

• For tHe most part, existing programs in cities, 
counties, consortia, and balance-of-state areas 
continued under . CETA with the same program ' 
operators. However, in many cas^s the activi- 
ties performed have been changed ^o correspond ' 
with the prime sponsors' plans. 

• There is a significant trerid toward thtf operation 
of programs directly by prirtie sponsors; Under 
CETA the proportion of existing programs in 
cities, counties^ and consortia operated directly 
by prime sponsors has risen to about one-third. 

• The ^riost frequent changes involved the transfer 
of employment service responsibilities for MDTA 
institutional training smd for on-the-job training - 

^ * to prime sponsors or other operators./ The 

second most frequent changes were the transfers 
of work-experience prograims from corrtmunity- 
action agencies to prime sponsors or others. 
** Changes were more common in counties than in 

cities; consortia showed the least change. 

• Significant progfiress is being made in integrating 
manpower services at the local Level. Most of 

^ the prime sponsors in the sample have taken 

steps toward more integrated programs. Most^ 
of the changes occurred in cities, in which con- 
solidation is more manageable. Comprehensive 
manpower delivery models are being installed 
in four prime. .sponsor areas, and mixed systems* 
eAist in eleven. In the remaining 13 cases, 
prime spon;3ors have chosen to maintain pre- 
existing programs with only minor changes. 
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• The pl^i^ing and operating responsibilities of 

. \ the empt'oyment service are being redaced in a 
number o^^^ocal areas .but continue unciian^cl in 
the balance-df- state programs. The pos^MIity 
of a two-tier manpower aystem with the employ- 
ment service serving the job-ready is be^jpiing 
to emerge. ' - . ■ 

• Local vocational education agencieB are c^tinuing 
to provide manpower trateiiig with little ciiange, 
but state vocational education agencies are losing 
control over local programs. Educators resent 

' the encroachment of nonprofessionals! in tech- 
^ni^sal djecisions. ^ 

• Community -based organizations, gene rally/ have 
fared well under CETA; community-acticm agen- 
cies, not so well. The tendency toward csmsoU- 

^ dation is seen by many coirarrunlty-based 

organizations as a threat fo their independence. 
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Whether measured in terms of skill acquisition or 
placement on jobs, the standard rqanpower programs wefre 
considered by some observers to have only limited suc- 
cess in enhancing the emplpyabilit^ of those with serious. * 
difficulties in finding and keeping jobs. Increased flexi- ^ 
bility, it/l^as believed, would enable the prime sponsor 
to put together the most useful combination of training, 
work experience, counseling, or other services to give 
clients more individual "attention and more options- This 
chapter looks at what has happened, compares the kinds 
of services offered before and after CETA, and exarrjine^s 
the reasons for and the effect of the changes. 

Congress made clear that it was less concerned with 
specific programs than with substantive activities. The ^ 
kinds of services listed in the act^' were intended fo 



36 / The Comprehens'ive Employment and Training Act, ' 
PL 93-203, Section 101, lists these activities: out- 
reach, asses ^;mex|t, referral to appropriate Smploy-^ 
^ ment or training, orientation, ' counseling, education 
aiid s^kill training, bn-the-job training, services to . 
individilals to enable them to retain empiloyment, 
supportive siervices, and' trans itional public sjervice 
employment. 

. . ' , 1J9 • • . ■ 
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tmdersdore a wbde range choices in contrast to the 
narrow sco^e of most categorical programs. ^ 

* ' « 
"feSTIMATES vs. EXPERIENCE 

When the Manpower Administration issued planning 
estimates in May 1975 for use in preparing initial Title I 
plans, the total resources available for distribution were, 
below the U974 .funding levels. However, Congress in- 
creased the appropriation and the final sum allqcated was 
12 percent more than in the ba3e year. There were two 
\mexpected aspects of the initial Title I planis. -iThe first 
was the virtual absence of projected expen^ditures for 
public service jobs; it had been assumed that prime spon- 
sors would take advantage of the flexibility permitted by 
CETA to use manpower training funds for public service 
employment (PSE), but apparently they believed that PSE 
funds would be available from other sources. This as- 
sumption proved to be correct. . Congress extended the 
Emergency Employment Act of 1971 in June 1974, and in 
December added to CETA a vast new public employment 
program (Title VI) in response tb growing unemployment. 

Second, the plans showed a decrease in the propor- 
tion of work-experience programs compared with the 
previous year--a decrease more aj^parent than real. 
Close examination revealed that mtiny sponsors, particu- 
larly large cities, did not include sununer youthwork- 
experi^nce .programs in their 1975 plans. The Manpower 
Administration insisted that the suipmer youth program 
must come out of Title I funds since that program was 
included in the base figures on which Title I planning ap- 
portionments were made. The cities hoped to finance 
summer jobs from a^separate appropriation as in the 
past, or if that failed, from unexpended funds. Prime 
sponsors again proved to be right; a separate appropria- 
tion for summer employment was passed^ in June 1975. — ^ 

37 / The $473 million appropriated included $17 million 

transferred to the Community Services Administra- / 
tion for recreation and transportatior\;i,$456 million was 
allocated to Title I prime sponsors for summer^m- 
ployment "programs. 
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When the 1974 data are adjusted to make the summer 
^ youth figures comparable to 1975, the plans of some 400 
pri:^e sponsors Indicate that about half of Title I partici- 
pants were to be enrolled in work-experience programs, 
about the same proportion as in 1974. Class rooiji train- 
ing declined from 32 to 29 percent and qn-the-job train- 
ing from 19 to 13 percent (see Table 18). 

Before the ink on the plans was*'dry, it was evident 
that actual expenditures and enrollments did not correspond 
with projections because of unrealistic plans and delays in 
getting started. Moreover, lapsed funds from discontinued 
categoj?ical programs, consortium incentive money, voca- 
tional education 5 percent funds, and in some instances 
allotpiehts from the state*s manpower services fund were 
tossed in ^fter the initial plans had been drawn up. Thus 
iyany sponsors found it. possible to add new programs 
"with extra money without reducing existing ones. Other 
' prime sponsors were not able to complete arrangements 
for the transfer or continuation of activities in accord^ce- 
with their plans. Most important, the realities of the 
labor market imposed unexpected new conditions. With 
the economic decline, on-the-job training openings were 
evaporating and work-experience programs became in- 
creasingly attractive since they are less dependent on 
the state of the labor market. 

The national Title I'expenditure and enrollment fig- 
ures fo^r fiscal 1975 showed the following changes from 
plans: \ 

• Prime sponsors spent 83 percent of the ai'^ount 
pirojected-* $869 million compared with over $1 
billion planned. 

• A Comparison of planned and actual expenditures 
Snd enrollmenta showed a drift toward work ex- 
perience from clasaroom and on-the-job train- 
ing. The biggest change was in on-the-job 
training--8 percent of expenditures compared 
with 15 percent planned arid 20 percent spent l-ast 
year. ' Expenditures for work-experience activity 

. amounted to 43 percent of the total compared with 
35 percent planned for that activity. . 
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Table 18. Percent Distribution of Planried ^nd Actual 
Expenditures and Enrollments by Program Activity. 
CETA Title I, U, S. .Total/ Fiscal Year 1975, and for 
Comparable Programs In Fiscal Year 1974 \ 



Funds Enrollments 

^ ^ FY 1975 

FY FY 1975 FY ^ EnrolU 

^ 1974' Expenditures 1974 raents 

Program Obliga- u / ^^^"^^^l / ' b/ 

Activity tions^:/ Plahned^^ tual ments-^PUnne^^ tual 



Class- 
room ^ 
training 40 

On-the-job 
training 20 

Public ser- , 
vice em- 
ployment 

Wo^k ex- 
perience 

Service to 

^ clients and 
other ac- 
tivities 
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34V 30 32^ 29 28 

15 8 19 . 13^ 7 

5 7 - 2 3 

35 43 49 48 54 



11 11 NA 



ALL ^ ^ ' 

ACTIVI- - 

TIES 100 ' 100 100 100 lOQ 1<>Q 



Source: Coti^puted froni Manpower Adnnnvstration data. 

a/ Excludes sumn^er youth programs (comparable to 
part of Title III of CETA) and Emergency Employ- 
niont Act (oomparable to Titles U and VI). Sec 
, Appendix H Table 7. 

b/ As of Octcxber 1974, 

(Details may not add to totals due to rounding. ) 
4 " ♦ ■ 

' • Corresponding changes were reflected in enroll- 
ment figures. Only 35 perce'nt were enrolled in 
, ! training activities compared with 42 percent 

planned; 54 percent were In work experience coirf. 
pared with 48 percent planned for that activity . 
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PROGRAM MIX IN SAMPLE AREAS 



/ The nc?w emphasis toward work experience was re- 
flected in the sample area^ studied. On the whole initial — 
plans tended to continue business as usual, reflecting 
tight deadlines, the influence of existing program oper- 
ators, and the inexperience of CETA administratoij^s and 
staff. 

Most of the prime sponsors expected to receive less 
funds than their areas had received In 1974, When the 
revised allocations came out, however, 15 prime spon- 
sors had more Title I funds than the 1974 base amount 
and 13 had less. Prime sponsors with more funds to 
spend, rrtostly couritles and consortia, were in a position 
to expand all of the prior year's programs and activities 
with only minor changes in emphasis. Others had to con- 
/slder some reductions. 

There are significant differences in program combi- 
nations by type of prime sp9nsor. Cities are using the 
largest proportion of funds and enroUees for classroom 
training, while the counties, consortia, and states are 
devoting the biggest share to work-experience program? 
(Table 19). 

Decisions regarding the appropriate program combi- 
nations were generally not based on analysis of labor 
market conditions and needs of clients, or on performance 
of program deliverers. Rather they were heavily con- 
ditioned by the kind of programs that prime sponsors in- 
herited and were familiar with-- skill training and work 
€5cperience. Lack of knowledge of alternatives and time 
pressures constrained the decision-making process. 
Consequently, the continuation of existing patterns was 
the rule. Cities tended to emphasize classroom training 
' because of the availability of classrooms and teachers. 
Counties, consortia, and balance-of-state sponsors pre'- 
ferred work experience because of ease of administratiron. 
In most cases existing programs were re-funded with the 
Same operators or wdre transferred to prime sponsors 
who continued to operate them with little change. 

The early findings of this study do not support the 
premise that local authorities, given the opportunity, 
would refashion manpower programs to correspond more 
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, Table 19- Percent Distributibn of Expenditures and En- 
rollments by Progt-am Activity and by type of Sponsor, 
.CETA Title I, Sajnple' Prime Spfpnsors, Fiscal Year 1975 



Program Activity 



Type of 



Class- On-the- Public ^ Ser- 
room job Service Work vices 
Train- Train- Employ-' Exper- and 

r ien ce Other 









Expenditures 






City • 


100 


44 


9 


a/ 


27 


19 


County 


100 


34 


7 


4 


38- 


18 


Consortium 


100 


26 


7 




48 


14 


Balance of 














State 


100 


22 


6 




57 


5 








Enrollments—^ 






City 


100 


46 


8 


a/ 


27 


19 


County" 


100 


41 — 


6 


2 


51 




Consortium 


100 


33 


4 


1 


55 


7 


Balance of 














State 


100 


19 


9 


6 . 


66 


1 



Source; Computed from Manpower AdmLnIs* Aion data, 
a/ »Less than 0. 5 percent. 

b/ Clients enrolled Ln more than one activi- ^nay be 
" counted Ln each. Participants who are i en- man- 
power services only are not counted as enrolled. 
(Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 
Figures are avera^e.s of percentages. ) 

~\ 

closely to the needs of the local scene. However, there 
are som^evelopments that may become significant- ^^^g 
is the emerging of service-type activities in some areas. — 
St. Paul is the outstanding example, but several other 
prime sponsors are devoting a sizable proportion of their 
respurces to such activities as counseling, 'assessment. 



38/ Manpower Administration reports show expenditures 
but not enrollments for "service" activities. For 
that reason it is difficult to follow trends in these 
activities. J 
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and, direct job placement as distinguished from training ' 
and employ ability development- • / 

Changes are, also being madcj- in the content of pro- 
crams as the influence of Ideal CETA administrators 
and advisory councils begins to penetrate. In several 
areas there has been a tendency to emphasize basic edu- 
cation and motivational training to meet what are per- 
ceived to be the needs of clientele. Gary, for example^ 
stresses pre- vocational training in an effort to prepare 
clients to participate successfully, in on-the-job or voca- 
tional training. Other areas are stressing referral 
based upon individual client need rather than simply 
directing participants to whatever progra^pis are avail- 
able at the time. 

New programs for special groups were reported in 
a number of areas. For example, the Lansing,* San 
Joaquin, and St. Petersburg consortia have pilot projects 
for such groups as ry.-offende i s, n'coholics, dinic addicts, 
migratory farm workers, and olde workers. Inr vati 
techniques are being attempted in a few cases. L ^on. 
Beac>h (Cal. ), a modular, self-paced skill trainini oro 
gram is being installed. Arizona gives selected y ftic - 
pants vouchers that permit them to shop for traini_. on 
a reimbursable basis. Still, sucn new approaches re 
not widespread. Prime sponsors have generally ta^en 
a cautious approach during the first year. As for '76, 
some prime sponsors are talking of innovations, but 
most expect to continue the same activities. 

Rigidities built in the fir^t year are likely to persist. 
Yet there are indications that the potential for change is 
present. Innovative forces include: 1) the involvement 
of more groups in the planning process; 2) closer access 
by community groups to the decision makers; 3) intro- 
duction of manpower programs in area-s in which few or 
none had existed; and 4) increased outreach, counseling^ 
coaching, and other services supejesting more responsive- 
ness 'to individual problem^. 

Once program changes are decided upon, they can 
be implemented more expeditiously than before. Thei 
previous system that worked through 17 programs, each 
fi;mded separately through an annual appropriations,, bud- 
get, and grant cycle,, macje it very difficult ^o respond to 
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changes to a timely fashion- Under CETA, the single • 
grant makes it possible to adj.ust programs quickly at 
the local level bised on a firsthand' review of develop- 
ments on the scene. 

Where subcontractors are used, the prime sponsor's 
freedom is necessarily limited. Moreover, when major 
changes are involved, there is the inevitable modifica- 
tion procedure, requiring approval by the' regional office 
of the Manpower Administration. On balance, however, 
pritne sponsors have been able to adjust more quickly 
to changed economic conditions than was r-ssible under 
the pre-CETA structure. 



SUMMARY 

Experience-'during^the rurbulent first year indicates 



that: 



Prime sponsors, by aiid large, planned "^-^ main- 
tain a pattern erf progriia^iss^ to eariter 
years, with less emT5hasi5''orrxlassroom asd on- 
the-job training and slightly m^ on woTk cxfwri- I 
ence. Cities tend to favor classVoom trammg 
while other types of sponsors put\nore emphasis 
on work -experience projects. The influence of 
sponsors and councils is reflected in changes in 
the content of training although f6w major innova- 
tions have be-en made. In some cases a shift 
toward more service-type activity is noticeable, 
but this may be due in part to a revised system 
of reporting. 

Program expenditures and enrollments during 
fiscal 1975 did no* -rest >nd to plans. A marked 
decline in on-the Training an- an increase In 

work experleace reiLect tixc impact of the recession 
When changes are indicated, prime sponsors can 
respond more quickly than was possible under the 
pre-CETA categorical programs.' However, 
prime sponsors may be constrained by their own 
administrative procedures and councils and by 
the necessity of working within the existing insti- 
tutional structure* 
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» 

Since only a fraction of those who need local man- 
power servi^ces can be served with the resources availa- 
ble at any given time, deciding who will be accommodated 
becomes very important. During fiscal 1974, 2.6 million 
individuals were enrolled in all Department of Labor 
funded manpower programs, including the Work Incen- 
' tive Program (WIN), the Job Corps, the Ejnergency 
• Employment Act (EEA)^ and others not under the com- 
prehensive manpower umbrella. The number enrolled 
in programs corresponding .with CETA Title I was 
approximately 800, 000 Ln fiscal 1974, excludiiJf summer 
programs for youth; and about 1.4 million if summer 
youth programs are included. 

The clientele of rr»^npower development programs 
pr?o- to CT^t^^^ r. intlv the di s advaiiLagea - - by « 

law and by \j l-. -except tor the temporary EEA 

program. Economic OpvM^rtunity Act (EOA) programs 
were exc:.usiveL ^ for the unemployed and underemployed 
in families that were deiuied as living in povertv. Under 
MDTA the policy was to select two-thirds of the partici- 
pants from the disadvan:aaed population. 

The Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
(QETA), on the other hand, is more ambiguous and is 

39/ See Appendix B, Table 7 if 

127 
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open to broad interpretation. The term ''economically 
disadvantaged" does appear in thcTpreamble, but so do ^ 
the terms "unemployed" and "underemployed" persons 
without qualification. The opening paragraph of Title I 
refers vaguely to "individuals" in need of help in secur- 
ing employment. ^Eligibility requi^^ements are again 
hinted at in a section requiring prime sponsors to assure 
that services will be provided to those ''most in need, " 
but this is qualified by the phrase "to the maximum ex- 
tent feasible. "12./ Congress, in an attempt to carry 
water on both shoulders, left to prime sponsors the 
responsibility for setting eligibility specifications under 
Title I within the broad guidelines in the act and in con- 
sultation with local advisory councils. The question 
then is what effect decentralization of decision making 
is having'on the kind of, clientele enrolled in manpower 
programs. This chapter reviews tJ^^expeTience of 
prime 'sponsors iiit identifying groups most in need and 
selecting clients to be served umier Title I. The effect 
of changes in the delivery systefm on'the flow of clients 
and on the services provided to them is also considered. 



NUMBER AND CHARACTERISTICS OF PARTICIPANTS 

• Most prime sponsors in the sample projected more 
than thf ruimber actually served in categorical 

40/ Referentes In this paragraph are to Public Law 93-203, 
Sections 2, lOl, and 105(a)(1). Under Title 11 consldera-. 
tion must be giver to those longest unemployed, to 
Vietnam-era veterans, and to persons'who have par- 
ticipated in trianpower training programs. Title VI 
gives preferred consideration in public service jobs 
to persons v/\\o have exhausted or who. are not eligi- 
ble for unemployment insurance benefits, ad well as 
to those unemployed for 15 or more weeks. Recog- 
nition of the special needs of target groups is also 
found in Title III of the Act which authorizes federal 
programs for Indians, migrant and seasonal farm- 
workeri, as well as for youth, offenders, older 
workers, persons limited English- speaking , ability, 
and others with labor market disadvantages. 
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programs' In 1974. Manpower Administration reports' 
appear to confirm these estimates. In fiscal 1975, 
I, 1?5, 000 individuals were served under Title I, ex- 
ceeding the 1974 total of 800, 000 in comparable pro- 
grams. 41^ Reporting practices that permit counting 
Individuals served those who receive only minimal mai^L 
power services, without being enrolled ft^raining or 
work experience programs, may account i^pa^t for the 

Increase. ' ' 

Planning guidelines required prlm'e sponsors to list 
priority target groups, but those listings had little mean- 
ing. Listings were prepared in great haste, before the 
newly designated prime sponsors had an opportunity to 
becopie aware..of community needs or consult their ad- 
visory cotincils. Labor market and demographic infor- 
mation was not specific enough to be useful, nor did a 
standard list or criteria exist for identifying target 
groups. The result was a melange of terms. Moreover, 
the policies set by CETA administrators were no^ alwav 
followed by those selecting program participants. ht 
pressure of the newly unemployed and other groups :aci.xig 
hardships' in a loose labor market upset plans and prior- 
ities. ^ ' i 

Virtually all sponsor plans recognize the disadvan- 
taged as a priority group. Nevertheless, the study found 
that a broader socioeconomic group is being admiUed to 
Title I programs as a result of pressures at the local 
level as well as the changing economic climate. In nine 
of the 28 prime sponsor areas studied, a trend toward 
different, possibly less disadvantaged, participants has 
been'noted. Among \he reasons are: 

The Legislation Eligibility requirements under Title I 
give considerable discretion to prime sponsors and in- 
vite a loose definition of groups to be served. There is 

41/ The 1^ 125, 000 does not include summer employees 
(545,000 in the summer of 1974) who were funded 
separately. Enrollees carried over in categorical 
programs (193,000 at end of September) were not 
added to avoid duplication's some of these were 
transferred to Title I programs. 
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a tendency to acconunodate a more diversified popula- 
tion including additional women, older workers, Spanish- 
speaking persons, heads of housel>olds? and newly unem- 
ployed persons. The loosening of elibigility criteria is 
being interpreted as opening up programs to less disad- 
vantaged unemployed persons. In one county, for exam- 
ple, officials are emphazing the unemployed who receive 
no financial aid. They feel that the pre-CETA programs 
had too narrow a focus and that limiting manpower ser- 
vices ^clu^s ively' to the economically disadvantaged is 
not equitable. 

The Allocation Formula Many^ suburban counties former- 
ly within the orbit of cities are now prime sponsors 
themselves. Predictably, their program participants 
reflect the characteristics of the county populations- - 
more whites, fewer disadvantaged. The fact that Title I 
grants to counties have been significantly higher than 
last year reinforces this change. 

Decisions to Widen Pc^licipation Even in cities with . 
large minority populations and established connmunity- 
based organizations, an attempt is being made to re- 
quire CBOs to serve a wider spectrum including the 
disadvantaged of all races and the victinis of the reces- 
sion. In Topeka, for example, CETA is having a major 
impact on the kind of client groups served by conrununity- 
based organizations. Prior to CETA both SER and OIC 
were identified almost exclusively yvith Mexican- American 
and black communities. Under CETA, the clientele of, 
SER is Reported to, be less than 50 percent Spanish- 
American. 

Program Mix Decisions to change the kinds of programs 
offered may affect the selection of the client population. 
In North Carolina, for example, emphasis on skill train- 
ing in preference to work-experience programs in the 
prime sponsor's plaiiwas justified as a mean s of raising 
skill levels, but was viewed by some as an attempt to 
reach more qualified applicant^.. 

^ ' 147 , 
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Change in the Economy The increase In unemployment 
has swelled the ranks of those seeking admission to m4n- 
powe'r programs in competition with the disadvantaged 
clientele usually flerved. A nuTnber prime sponsors 
are emphasizing priority tur uneiiipluyed heads of 
households, although the disadvantaged may have 
preference within that category. 

The Reward System The eijiphasis on performance in 
evaluations and in contracting for the delivery of man- 
power services favors the selection of applicants likely 
to succeed rather than those most in need. 

There, are however, forces tending to resist change 
and maintain the pre- GET A client mix. The fact Jthat 
community-based organizations and client representa- 
tives constitute close to one-third of the membership- on 
planning councils may be significant, although the 
strength of the iiifluence of these groups in the councils 
is vopen to question. In some areas, the personal com- 
mitment of the CETA -administrator and staff assures 
consideration of minorities and the disadvantaged. The 
location of intake centers affects the kind of clients 
selected. Inner-city centers attra<?t minority clients. 
Regional Manpower Administration offices are also en- 
couragirtg'the selection of disadvantaged clients. 

4 Conlrol over the selection and referral process is 
a keV ^element in determining the composition of^CETA 
clients. Where the CETA administrator has contracted 
out this function, he has less direct control over the 
selection of clients. In cases in which enrollment re- 
sponsibilities for on-the-job training have been moved 
from the employment service to community-based or- 
ganizations, more of the disadvantaged are likely to be 
served. On the other hand, if prime sponsors have taken 
overactivities formerly handled by community- action 
agencies, the client mix may move in the other direction. 

Manpower Administration reports of clients served 
under Title I during fiscal 1975 reflect a trend toward 
more highly quaUfied participants comfiared to clients 
in similar categorical programs in fiscal 1975 (Table 20): 



/ 
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Table 20. Characteristics of CETA Title I Participants, 
U.S. Total, Second, Third, and Fourth Quarters, Fiscal 
Year 1975, Compared with Participants of Similar Cate-^ 
gorical Programs, Fiscal 'Year-1974 (percentages) 



iFiscal Fiscal Year 1975 (Cumulative) 
Year Second Third Fourth 



Characteristics 1974^^ (Quarter Quarter Quarter 



Sex: Nlale 




I 




0 




1 
1 


54. 




Female 


42. 


, 3 


49. 


4 


46. 


Q 

7 


45. 




Age: 21 and 


















* under 


63. 


, 1 


65. 


4 


57. 


5 


61. 


( 


22 - 44 


30. 


5 


28. 


3 


35. 


2 


32. 




45 and 
















\ 


over 


6. 


2 




4 


7. 


3 


6. 


1 


Education: 






m 












S grades or 


















less 


15. 


1 


13. 


8 


12. 


6 


13. 


3 ~ 


9-11 


51. 


1 


53. 


5 ^. 


47. 


7. 


47. 


6 


12 and over 


33. 


6 


32. 


7 


39. 


8 


39. 


K 


Economically 


















disadvantaged 


86. 


7 


80. 


7 


75. 


8 


77. 


3 


Race: White 


5^ 


9 


52. 


4 


57. 


\ 


r 

54. 


6 


Black 


37. 


0 


40. 


5 


36. 


1 


38. 




Other 


8. 


1 


7. 


1 


6. 


4 


6. 




Spanish 












y 






American 


15. 


4 
• 


12. 


1 


13. 


4 


12. 


5 


Veterans 


15. 


3 


8. 


0 


io. 


2 


9. 


6 


Labor Force 


















Status: 


















Employed 


7. 


2. 


7 


' 2. 


9 


2. 


3 


Underem- 


















ployed 


8. 


4. 


6 


4. 


7 


4. 


5 


Unemployed 


75. 


6k/ 


56. 


1 


64. 


8 


61. 


6 


Not in labor 




1^/ 














force 


8. 


36. 


6 


27. 


6 


31. 


6 



Source: Manpower Administration 
a/ Includes MDTA-in^t. , aOP, NYC in-school, NYC out^ 



of- school, Mainstream, CEP, and JOBS, 
b/ Excludes NYC in-school and JOBS enrollees 
£/ Includes Puerto Ricans^ not classified by race. 
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• The proportiojri of econojfnLcalty disadvantaged has 
dropped markedly from 87 percent in comparable 
programs in/1974 to 77 percent iihder CETA, . ^ 

V • Those who had completed high s;cKool rose from 
34 percent 39 percent, another reflection of - 
less disadvantaged^ctientele. 

• Minorities represent a slightly -smaller propor- 
tion un3ef' CE^A. (The proportion of American 
Indians is down sharply, but this is due to their 
enrollment in separate programs for Indians 
under Title III. ) \ 
The proportion of veterans dropped significantly. 




Figur^s^JFor the first year are stkll preliminary and 
are"affec^d to a large extent by. clients transferred ftom 
pre-CETA programs. The full impact of CETA will not 
be known for sometime. However, a comparison of 
Title I data for the second, thiijd* and fourth quarters 
of fis^cal 1975 reinforces the basic trend: ' higher propor- 
tions of men, whites, persons of prime working age, the 
better educated, the less disadvantaged, and persons who 
were unemployed ra^jier than \inderemployed prior to 
entry in programs . . 



CHARACTERISTICS OF TITLE I PARTICIPANTS BY 
TYPE OF SPONSOR " * 

As expected, there are significant, variations in the 
characteristics of CETA Title I participants by type of 
prime sponsors. Manpower Administration reports for 
the second quarter of fi^al 1975 show the highest pro- 
portion of females and blacks in, cities. The balance-of- 
state programs reported the highest proportion of white . 
clients, youth, persons with less than a high school edur 
cation, and those not in the labor force, reflecting an , 
emphasis on youth work-experience programs (Table 21). 

The difference bietween cities and counties is parti- 
cularly interesting. Counties tend to have an older, 
betterreducated, and le$s disadvantaged clientele. The . 
proportion of black clients is far Ibwer in counties than 
in cities, but still relatively hiTgh considering the smaller 
minority population in suburban counties. ^ 
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Table 21. -Characteristics, CETA Title I Participants, . 
U. S. Total by Type of Prime Sponsor, Second Chxarter, 
Fiscal Year 19755^'(percentages)- 



Type of Priine Sponsor 



• 

fh a r a c t e ri s t i*c s 


Total 


c»iiy 


LyOunty 


Consor- < 
tium 


' Balatice 
ot otate 


Sex: Male . 


50, 0 


A L a 

46. 8 




CI A ' 


Co 1 


Female 


4Q 4 
"X7. t 


I? J . ^ 


50. 6 


48. 6 


47. 9' 


Age: Zl and 












unde r 




64 7 


59. 7 


60 Q 


76. 1 


22 - 44 




30 6 


33. 0 


'"^ 1 ft 


ift 8 


45 and 












over 


f> A. 




7 


7 A, 


1 

.3. 1 


Education:^ 


• 










8 grades or 






/ 






L less 


}3. 8 


10. 5 


11. 3 


14.0 


• 16.8 


'9-11 


53. 5 


53, 5 


49. 7' 


51.0 


59. 3 


12 and over 


> 32. 7 


36! 0 


39,0 


35. 0 ; 


23: 9 


Race: White 


52. 4 


24. 6 


53: I 


5 3.'. 8 - ^ 


i 


Black 


40. 5 


"68. 3 


38. 6 


40.5-1 


r 27.8 


Othe r 


7. 1 


6.1 • 


8. 3 




8. 8 


Economically * 












disadvantagerl 


8(J. 7 


, 83.4 


69. 8' 


83.0 


82. 3. 


Labor Force 












States: ; 












Employed 


,2. 7 


■ 2. 5 


3. 8 


* 2.8 


1.9 " 


Underem- j 












ployed 


-4. 6 


-4.6 


' 5. 3 


4.7 


3.9 


Unemployed 


56. 1 


73. 0 


61.4 


59 . 2 


39. .7 


Not in labor 












force 


3^'6 


19.9 


.29.: 5 


33.3 


' 5,4, '9 


Source:* Manpower Administration* U.S. 


Dept. of Labbr 



a/ Cumulative throufh December 31, 1974 

... ' ■ ■ /■ 
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Characteristics of Participant's in Sample Areas, 

■ \ • 

The aggregate figures dis^ise >vlde variations 
among individual prime eponsoys (Table 22). z£'. 
Differencjes are due to demographic characteristics of 
the poprulation, priorities in the selection of enrollees^ 
as well as to thfe kinds of programs offered. Reporting 
problems may also be involved, particularly in classi- 
fication of "races. " 



Table 22. Characteristics of CETA Title I Participants, 
Sample Prime Sponsor Areas, Fiscal Year 1975 



Char-acteristics 


Range 


Median 


\ 


(Percent) 


• (Percent) 


Female 


37 - 57 


46 


Age: 21 ant^^under 


37-74 


59 


45 and over 


2 - 16 


5 


Education: 8 years or less 


3-21 


,11 


12 years or.rxxore 


22 - 71 


40 


Economicatly disadvantaged 


' 52-99 


77 


Black ' 


.1-86 


38 . 


Spanish- spe aking 


0 - 47 


11 


Veterans 


2-19 


9 



S*virce: Computed from Man^^wer Admini'stration data. 

Minorities, because of their economic status, are 
more heavily represented in manpower programs than 
their proportion of the total population would warrant. 
Cook County (III.) reports an extreme situation: abQUt 
60 percent of the enrollees are black although they 
constitute less than 4 percent of the county popula^on, 
this may be due to the heavy selection of trainees from 
rpinority areas. In Gary, whose population is more 

42/ See also Ap/endlx B, Table 10. 
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than 5Q|jpercent, black, virtually all participants are 
black $md economically disadvantaged. Other areas 
• with htgh black enrollments are Philadelphia, Raleigh,. 
. V New York, and Cleveland. , - 

-The Orange County (Cal. )V Phoenix- Maricopa, and 
San Jpaquln^(Cal. ) consortia have the highest propor- 
tion of Spanish- speaking enrollees,' reflecting of course, 
the high proportion, of Sp an is4|^ speaking persons in 
those areas. Other areas in ^Wf^ sample with high pro- 
portions of Spanish-speaking enrollees .are Austin and 
the balance of Texas.. 



FLOW QF CLIENTS THROUGH TIJE SYSTEM 

• >* 

' Some indication of the kindd of services being of- 
fered to clients may be gleaned from the Way in which 
they enter and move through the maiipower delivery 
system. Cl^TA was expected to enable local commtinl- 
tieS to provide more options to'the client by better use 
of available resources and*" expertise* 

The flow of clients through the manpower system 
is related to the* degree of program integration (see 
Chapter 5). Those prime -sponsors who have set-up com- 
prehensive systems, established central points for re- 
ceiving clients, or ar ranged ^or close cooperation among 
programs in a unified referral system have more, sus- 
tained contact with participants from entry to followup 
than those that have continued the categorical approach 
of separate prbgraTns. 

The -St. Paul delivery system comes closest to a ^ 
comprehensive model (see p. 102): An adult entering the 
Career Guidanrce and Training Center is given a battery 
of se^'rvLces, including aptitude and Lnter<^ assessment, 
vocational guidance, and referral to either«|i-the-job 
or instututional training or to counseling. Arrangements 
are made for supportive services if necessary. 'JfAt^ 
center remains responsible for the client throi^^ all 
stages to final placement. Youth are handled separately 
in a Youth Career Exploration and Employment Project 
sthat arranges for part-time wol*k- experience and sum - 
\mer youth opportunities as well as career counseling 
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and education. This-system places more stress on 
|eryices than on training and employability development. 

In most prime sponsors' areas, however, the entr/ 
channels continue to be through separate categorical 
programs. In Topeka, for example, there is no central 
coordination; each program selects^its own trainees , 
(with the exception of the skill center, whpse tralneei^., 
are selected by SER) and provides the same services as 
formerly. 

Some prime sponsors have ^increased th^ fragmen- 
tation of service by adding more categorical programs. 
Before GET A, Loraift County (Oh. ) used the employment 
service exclusively for the selection and referral of 
adults to ME>TA Institutionjal training. Upon completion 
of trailing the clients returned to the employment ser- 
vice for placement. Youth were directed to the 
coihmunity* action agency for summeif jobs. Under T 
CEtA, the entire system has become less integrated- 
The community- action agency, the employment service, 
and the prime sponsor all perform outreach; the employ- 
ment service and the prime sponsor share intake .activ- 
ities. A Client may be assessed and tested at several 
different agencies. Job development and placement are 
carried on separately by three different agencies. The 
entire system has become more complex from the 
standpoint of participfints. 

Between categorical programs (each with a limtted 
range of services and training options) and a compre- 
hensive design, are many intermediate arrangements. 
A number of areas have now or are planning central 
intake centers. Neighborhood Manpower Centers estab- 
lished by New York City before CETA have become in- 
take centers for variety^of CETA pr^>gra<ns. In 
Philadelphia, the city's manpower stWf have established' 
six outre|t,ch centers to decentralize the reception acfm- 
ties of its central CEP facility. Othe* programs, how- 
ever, continue to provide services for their clients out- 
side the manpower centers. 'Gary has six centers to 
handle counseling, coaching, training referral^ and 
placement. Thus there appears to be a trend toward 
the development of comprehensive centers, but many 

■ 4 
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separate arrangements with individual programs are 
0UI operative. In a few cases, centers are providing 
a/full range of services, while tin others, the^ are merely 
intake points; client^ are referred to other agencies for 
bas^c services. Another variation of a mixed system 
calls for functional specialization among program oper- 
ators. Responsibility for the client, althotlgh trans - 

fc^ertred from one agency to another, is clearly assigned 

Pthrcoigh specific contractual arrangements^. 

It is too early to determine whether these attempts 
to coordinate the handling of clients will be successful. 
There are a number of obstacles. Program operators 
frequently resist curtailment of functions. The relation- 
ships be^tween referral and training agencies are dome- 
times less than harmonious, par.ticularly where, the 
training agencies are not required to accept referrals 
from the manpower center or frdm other agencies. The 
resulting friction may adversely affect «^rvlce to the 
client. Finally, inexperience may make it more diffi- 
cult to provide adequate manpower services. Some 
manpower practitioners have noted that the advantages 
of consolidating functions may be offset by the problems 
that result when a range of client services formerly 
provided in a single agency are now available ojily in 
separate locations. ' , 



^ SUMMARY 

The effect of some decategorization and the transfer 
of decision making is beginning to be felt in both selec- 
tion of clients and in the manner in which they are 
handled in the system: 

There is a trend toward serving a broader econo- 
mic group of clients and a weakening of forces 
that have concentrated manpower programs on 
the disadvantaged. Factors associated with this 
trend are the spread of programs fo the suburbs, 
the conscious policy of prime sponsors to extend 
the client base, the change in eligibility require- 
* ments, and the reshuffling of program content. 
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The decline in the' eidhoiny is having an Impact 
on the selection of 9lients. The shift toward > 
enrollment of adult heads of households and the 
recently uneniployed. reflects this trend. 
On the bther hand, there are institutional factors 
operating %6 maintain Me-CETA client composi- 
tion. In most dLtena T^flfkrC^TA program opJra- 

Itheir own programsA^and • 
'activity has been 



tors continue to cdn 
in some *^ases 
tsnlarged. 
programs will 
participants, ^j^'^ 
In a number o^'^ 
counseling, and^ 
by separate prog 
before. In a few"^'^ 
to install a compr^ 
individual; elsewHer^ 
ordinated' Ejurin^s |; 
prime sponsors havj 
to Li^tegrate Qr reor; 
through the system- 




j^der categorical 
,e selection of 

c^a of recruiting * 
ipants is handled 
^s substantially as 
pt is being made 
m liilbred to the 
tenri is partially co- 
^^ear under CETA 
i^f|LCulty in attempting 
e flow of clients 
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\^ Manpower Acronyms 



0 



1 57 



ERIC 



Manpower I««glslation ^ 

CETA » Comprehensive Employtrient and Trainiaag 

Act of 1973 

EOA EconomicPpportunity Act of 1964 

EEA Emergen^ Employfnent Act of 1971/ , 

MDTA Maiipower Development and Training Act ' 

• ^ of 1962 ' 
^JUAA -Emergency Jobs amd Unemployment 

Assistance Act of 1974 * . 



Planning Systems 



AMPB ^ 
BOS/MFC 

CAMPS 

MFC 

MAPC 

SMPC 

SMSC: 



Ancillary*Manpower Planning Board 
Balance of State Manpoyrer Planning 

Cfouncil (CETAf , 
Cooperative Ared Manpower Planning 

System ^ ' 

Local Manpower Planning Council (CETA) 
Manpower Area Planning Council (pre-CETA) 
State Mai^ower Planning Council (pre- i 

CETA) 

State Manpower Services Council (CETA) 



Man|>ower Programs 

CEP Concentrajted Employment Program 

JOI^ Jobs Optional Program (MDTA-OJT) 

NYC ' Neighborhood Youth Corps 

JOBS Job Opportunities in the* Business Sector - 

National Alliance of Businessmen * 
OJT , On-the-job Training 
OIC OppoVtuxlities ^industrialization Center 

PEP Public Employment Program (under EEA) 

PSC Pub l^ip^er vice Careers Program (includes 

Nfe^ Careers) 
PSE ^ Public Service Employment 

SER Services^ Employment, Redevelopment 

^ (Spanish-speaking/ self-help organization) 
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^litirbmn LeaguS ^ 
Vt^iS^te^Incentiv^ Program (training for 
.' f welfare recipients) 

Governmental Units 



BOS Balance of State . 

CAA ' Community- Action Agency 

CBO Commninity7Based Organization. 

COG • Council of Governments 

MA Manpower Administration (DOL) 

OEO Office of Economic Opportunity (now 

Community Services Administration) 
RO Regional Office, U- S- Department of Lalb 

ES ^ State Employment Security Agency (also 

local employment service office) 
DHEW U- S- Departn>^nt of Health, Education 

and Welfare 
nOL U.S. Department of Labor 

VOED Vocational Education Agency 



UL 
WIN 
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TABLE 1 Selected Data for Sample Prime Sponsor Arev 

Pcfcenl of Total Population 



'Type^ndCkof 
Prime Sponsor , 



Unemployment 1973 



Population other Spanlih 

•'70 Rural Negro. Racw HeriUje Number TolilFiffliliei Number 




I Ciliet 

A« Pop. leu than 1 mill. 
'U.R.'lei$than63 



, or more, 
U.R.6,5%wmore 



St. N, Minn, 


309,828 - 


3.5 


i.r 


, 2.1 


Topeka,l(an$. 


125,011 - 


8.4 


1.2 * 


4.7 


Gary.lnd, 


175,415 - 


538 


0.5 , 


8.1' 




fcl0,254 


r8,7 


0.9 


4,4 


B. Pop, less than 1 mill. 










U.R,6.5?tormore' 










Long Beach Cal. 


35^633 - 


5,3 


2.9 


7,3 


C Pop, 1 mill, or more 










U,R. less than 6,S% 








'NewYork,N,Y. 


7,894,862 . - 


21,1 


2,3 


10,3 



4^76 44 
2353"^7;3 
5,135 12.3 



12,2(4 8.2 



im 8.2 



236,507 11.5 



7^52. 5.0 
J,1S9 3.7 

3401 U 



13312 4.8 



10,110 6.6 



190,651 6.0 



'Philadelphia, Pa, 1,948,609 



33.6 ,0,8' 1.4 * 53.705 11.2 



Middbiw,-N.J> ' S83.813 U V 0.5 

278,311 55.0 7i6 0.5 

141,963 40.4 8.4 0.4 

256,843 14.4 6.^; 0.5 



Ch«ttei,P». 
Calhoun, Mich.' 



;b. Pop. leu thin 1 mi 



SUnitliiii,Cil. 

,fj!CO,Fll • 

C.Pop.lmill.ornioie 
U.R.leuthui6.5^ 

CooUr ' • 

TOTAL 



1.9 

0.4 , 

0.1 
0.5 
1.2 
4.0 



1 857855 


14.8 


•14 


0.5 


1,5 


f94,506 
108.865^ 


30.1 
66.2 


0.9 
4.9 


0 


12.6 
1.5^ 


303,371 


40.1 


2.1 


1.4 


9.5 


2,125,412 


0.9 


3.9 


0.5 


1.9 



, ♦.007 
1,076 

3,021 
2,700 
3,617 



4.0 
3.5 

2.7, 

4.5:' 

7.5 
5.7 



20352 - 4.3 



6,002 ' 11.8 
4,281 17.5 

10,283 13.7 



16,587 3.0, 



• m 5.6 

7,999. 4.1 

2,989 3!9 

' 4,237 3.4. 

, '3,791 5.8 

5,572 3.9 



4,286i638 9.5 4.9 0.6 • P ^'^ 



40,252 4.6 



11,355 11.3 
23 7J 

13,593 10.4 



37j614 .3.6 - 
91,459 4.4 



lUCMmrtii 

A-B. Pop. leuihinl mill. 

LaDSing,Mich. 378,423 30.5 
Phoeni)l|M»iicopa,Arlz. 967,522 6.6" 



^i.9 0.7 2.2 
3.4 11 



350,211 45.9 22.7 • 0.4 
290.208 23.1 5.4 6.5 




St.Petertbiiig,Fla. . 522,329 3.8 , 8.2 '0.3 

AustMex. W 24.5 ■.11.4 0.9 
KanjasCity,Ka. 

3,138,573 17.5 
C-D. Pop. 1 mill, or more 

aevebd,Ohio ".,1,981.4^7 4.1 16.8 0.5 

0rangeCbunty,C8.^' 1^20,386 1.1 



TOTAL 



0.3 
18.0 
1.0 
16.0 
3.0 



5,466 6.1 

21.818 8.9 

12,912 ,14.6 

8,179 11.2 

13,903 , 9.0 

16320 15.3 



35,160 7.0 
5,2 



j.401.863 2.0 10.1 1.6 
6,540,436 9.9 , 9.4 1;3 




7,483 4.4* 

19,117 ,4.0. 

5j)35 ,2,8 

11,137 8.5 

6^36 2.9 

5345 2.5 

2,884 3.4^ 

I 57,637 3.2 

34,745 4.1 

36,100 5.2 

70,845 4.6_ 

128,482 4.2 
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■A 



M 

GO 



lABUl (Continued) 




IVSiitiiudBiiiOfStKN , 

A-B.Pop.lHitiiulini]l. * 

Niine ' 
Arizoni* 

' ', * 
OD. Pop. 1 mill or more 

' North CaroUni* ' . 
TexiJ* 

f 

TOTAL 



992,048 l9.2v 0.3 0.4,; o.4^ 



3,231,598 42.5 , 14.6 0.5 



7,865,644 55.0 15.2 1.8 j;' 



Souree: US. Ceiiiui, l J70, md Minpowir Admlnlitntloii, U.8. Dturtmint oLbor 
U.R.-uMmpIoyiMntrite ^ 
'Md in' 1913 

*Biliflce bf County or Stite J 



25.622 


10.3 


25J00 


'5.9 




18.1 


M83, 


5.1 




12,6 


34j(3 


5.7. 




' 18.?' 


. ' rj8i 


3.8 




17.? 


m 


3.7 


— "i -u 
299392' 




_^ 112^161 


U 


344.051 


m 


143,344 ; 


4.4 


8l8378 


11.1 




5.0 



1 
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Manpowtf.ProgranH . . FY 1974 mm FYi970', . ;FYlf|' \ FYl96tfv ' J 

ManpowerDevelopmentiTrainin^Act • , - 4^553 ' . 336,J8P 296/l8 '''319,649. i9mi : r''. 

iMtilutionarTraining ' . , ' .,307.89^':' ' . 355,70^ . ■ . 287,031 • 221,8*7' ■ ■ 28i>7it) ' * . ' * 

Neporhood Youth Corpj , V66l,712 ' 517,244 , 356,589 / 281,86^.' • 263,33^' ' • -' ■ ' " • 

88,570 . ' ;74,897 '.' 59,242 " * 58,908 ' ;V - ' -4^'- ' ; ' . f . 
OiitofSchool ^'^ . ^ .1^,65J ; 121.962 . 97,923 - M9 ' -^v- ' 

Summeii ''459,491' ' 320,385 199,4^ mj V'*:^ «• ' 

OperalionSptream . ' ^\m\' 85*164 51,04?'. 22,319 V V^ ' . 

PublicServicfSto " ';o''28,334- ' .' 58,301 ' «W> " -7^37 ' '.•^ ' . V'"' 
Special Impa^q,. V, ' ,^ . ■ / v ^ \/. :2^3? ^ : /^'^r iv^^ 

Concentrated Employment Progiam ; 146,489' 154,602 187,592 ' /93,05>' '25,44^' - / . ' ' ' 
Jobs(FederallyRnancedK V , ' 64,f)26,' ' . 118,224; 148,820 «9,9J0 ' ' .V^?- ' '7. 



Work Incentive hogram^ , ' ^ 250,127 , a 174,788' 
JobCoipj ■ : , ■ j 149^551 ' < 202,185 169,1*'. V i, ' , • 

PuBlic Employme nt Program J81,j20' 961,879 * -• ♦ • 4. ^ ; ' ,' • .) ■ . ' 

■ . ^ " r — r- i i . I I / V' ' ' V ■ '.• 

Source:ManpowerT(ejortJOflhePrejl(ienl, 1970-75 .; ^ ... ' . ' , - ', ■ .,. ' ■ • 

'incluifes 139,127,612 obligated for (he Mipinti Program and Sl]) million for Title IX, National Older MrfPrbgran.ihicii m riolthowii ' ' 
separately. • , . ' ' ' ' , ' ' ' , - , ' ' : . ' 

Includes the JOBS Optional Program ()0P), which begin in fiscal 1971 , and the.MDTA on-the-job (OJT)i)fopm, wiicli'wdedin flacil I^O ixcipt . • • 
for national contracts, Also includes ConJtnictioifOutreach, * . . ^ - ' 

Ji)atiire not available for NYC com|)onents prior to fiscal 1967, . ' ' ■ V ' . ■ . ^ 

jWerrefto the Office of Economic Opportunity, July 1,1969, v ' k ' , ^' * 

Total inclufles $36,775,542 in Comprehensive,tjanpowerfropamillocat!oni for FY 1?M , ■ ^ ■ ' ' \ ' 

Includes J44,01(j,0p0 under Title 11 Md $237,110,000 under Title jll'A of C^^^ * '' * ' ' 

(Details niay not add to totals due to rounding,) - S 




TABLE 3 CETA Title II and Erfcfgency Employment Act Allocations, Fiscal Year 1974, CETA Titles II and VI Allocationj, 
Fiscal Year 1 911 %lePnn/Si)onsQfs (amounts in thoi«^^^^ ' ■ ' 



H 

0 



Prime Sponsoi 



15 



I'Y 1974 



Title VIFY19I5 



Allocation 



Allocaiiun., Total 



Formula 
Allocation 



Formula 



Total' 





(1) 


\ 


(3) . 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(I) 


mfi \m 




139,539,(1 


J4S,496.6 


J37,OS4,"7 


J44,029,l ■ 


J12l,904,6 


mm 


Sanipli; lilies 


16,064,] 


24,710,1 


28,098,0 


23,297,1 


27.319,8 


62,306,1 


M 9599 


Qry, Inil, 


\m 


, 403,5 


403,5 


— — - 

1 407,4 


437.7 


736,0 




Lon^ Beach, Ca,' 


,69(1,(1 


934.1 


974,2 


' 853,2 


1,015,0 


2,213,9 


2.286.9 


New York, N,Y, 


11,171,(1 


17,495,1 


19,540,2 


16,347,7 


18.873,0 


45,835,9 


47.844,1 


Ptiibdelpliia,fj, 


3,658,7 


5,023,9 


6,327,2 


4,942,3 


6.247,6 


11.920,0 


12,402.0 


Si, Paul, Minn. 


39(4 


718,1 


118,1 


628,5 ■ 


, 628,5 


1,301,8 


1.301.8 


Topcb, Kansas 


\m 


134,8 


134,8 


118,0 


118.0 


298,5 


337,9 


Sample ('oui)lies 


3,728,(1 > 


3.991,1 


4,113,1 


3,618,0 


4.639,6 


' 11.714,6 


. 12,568:2 


Calhoun, MilIi, 


161,2 


425,0 


509,5 


374,9 


421,4 


728,0 


799;7 


(Tic$lcr.P<,'' 


I01,,2 


•O' 


•0- ' 


•0- 




411,3 


411,3 


BaUfCooMIl 




664,4 


664,4 


676,8 


■ 941,6 


3,771,9 


' 3,777,9 
697,9 


Lorain, Ohio 


I33,D 


173,4 


173,4 


' 151.7 


151,7 


490,9 


MKldbcx, NJ. 

1 


791,5 


1,217,8 


1,217,8 


1,224,6 


1.420,4 


3,294,1 


3,531,7 


Pasco, I'la, 


' 171,5 


222,3 


222,3 


■(^ 




353.3 


382,7 


Bal. o[ Ramsey, Min 


n, 7^,4 


•0. 








' '2J),5 


253.5 


Stanislaus, (V 


1,246,6 


1,067,1 


1.704,6 




1,459.5 


1,492,0 


1,686,4 


Hal, of Union, NJ. 


191,0 


,221,1 


221,1 


219,6 


245,0 


m 


1026.9 



5,664,4 



7.S94.S 6.950,4 .8,25M 34J49.1 36.181.0 



Austin, Texii 
aevtiin(l,'0hi6 
KiniuCil/iKiniai 
Uniingi'Micli. 
Mx/Mirico|>a,Atiz, 
Otinite County, Ci. 
Rileigh,N.C 
St.P(tersburg,;ia. ' 
San Joaquin, Ca. 

Sample States 



(1,738,4) 
(124.3) 
183.'? 
724.6 

1,503,9 
(106,7) 
153,7 
1,028.8 

2,072,9 



•0. 

2,756.2 
89.2 
1,258.0 
585.9 
1,769.8 

\ 
11 

' 1,017,1 
3.234.r 



3,32l.i 
89.2 
1,451.9 
, 763.3 
1,769.8 

]18,3 
1,346.3 

3,825,6 



^•0> 

2.628,1 
78.1 

1,098.0 
617.4 

1.608.9 

32.2 
887.7 i 

3,189.2 



3.220,8 

78,1 
1,367,6 

792,7 
1,637.1 

•0- 

32.2 
1,130,3 

3.810,9 



' 490,6 
7,139.1 
448,5 
1,440.4 
5,323.2 

• 6,727.5 



1.343.5 
1,149,9 

23,134,2 



490.6 
7,60i.6 

523.1 
1,647.8 

'5,710.8 
J,126.0 
771,0 
1,507,8 
1,401,3 

29,542.3 



1 



Maine 1,500.0 

BjI. of Arizona- . 572,9 

Bal, of North Carolina ^ NA- 

Bal. of Texas NA 



2,467,8 
140.5 
•0- 

625.8 



2,771,1 
140,5 
-0- 

914.0 



2,208.3 
340,5 
98,7 
541.7 



2,675.1 
400,5 



636.6 



3,867.3 

I. 736.2 

II, 087.0 
6,443,7 



4,797.6* 
1,812.6 
14,091.7 
8,840,4 



Source: Manpower Administrilion, U.S. Depirtmenluf Labor . 

'Th« (utili include lh« formula allocation plus allotments to prime iponiiors from the discretionary fund. 

^Tille VI discretionary allotment includes an adjustment to provide %% of orijinal planninj estimate issued by the Department of Labor. 

(■)btimated.\ ^ 

(Details may nol add to totals due to roundinj.) 




TABLE 4 CETA Title I Mocations, Fiscal Year 1975, Sample Priine Sponsors (amoan 

♦ ' • 

, FY 1975 . 

FYI9I4 FY 1975 . Perjent of I97« Adjujted Percent of 1914 Total 1*Y197J 
.Prime Sponsor " Allocition Base Formula Allocation Allocation Base Allocation' Allocation Bate Allocation^ 





(W 


(2) 


.(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


National Totals 


Jl,40ft47.5 


$1,249,360,0 . 


88.8 


J1,J53,7I8.9 


96.2 


$U92,290.9 


Sample Totals 


213,054,8 


184,176,2 


86.5 


k635,5 


94.2 


204.633.5 


Sample Cities 


97,886.2 


79.943,6 , 


81.2 




90.0 


88,097.6 


Gary 


' . 5,625.] 


2,985,5 


53,1, 


|l63.1 


90,0 


5,063.1 


Lonn; Beach 


3,025,1 


2.644.0 


87,4 


<|722.6 


90.0 


^ 2,722.6 


New York 


. 70.074.4 


57,251,2 


81,7 


W7.0 


90.0 


63,067.4 


Philadelphia ■ 


15,479,6 


13.706,6 


88.6 


13,931.6 


9,0.0 


13,931.6 


St, Paul 


2.597.9 


2,111,9 


81.3 


2,338.1 . 


90.0 ' 


^ . 2,338.1 


Tupeka 


1,083,5 


794,4 


73.3 

« 


975.2 


90.0 


' 975.2 


Sample Counties 


13.092,8 - 


16.897,4 


I29,h 


16,749.7 


127.9 


16,749.7 


Calhoun. Mich. 


849.3 


853.7 


100.5 


853.7 


100.5 


853,7 


Oiestef.Pa, 


1,052.6 


1,028,4 


97.7 


1,028:4 


97.7 


1,028.* 


Bal, of Cook Co., III. 


4.823.3 


6,665,6 


r38.2 


6,665.6- 


138.2^ 


6.665.6 


Lorain, Ohio 


648.0 


841.2 


129.8 


841.2 


129.8 


841.2 


Middlesex. N.J. 


' 2.468.0 ,. 


2,947,5 


119,4 


2,947,5 


119.4 


2,947,5 


Pasco, Ha. 


253.6 


502,9 


198.3 


380.4 


150.0 


^80.4 


Bal. of^Ramsey, Minn. 


313.7 


495.5 


158.0 


470.6 


150,0 


470,6 


Stanislaus, Calif. 


1.346.1 


1,972.4 


146.5 


l,972,'4 


146.5 


' 1,972,4 


Bal. of Union, N,J, 


1,338.2 


1,590.2 ^ 


V 118.8 


1,590,2 


118.8 


l,5W-,2 



V 



Sunpie Coniortia 


42,139.0 


36,457.0. 


86.5 


41,662.1 


98.9 


45,660.1 ; 


Austin; Texas 
Cftveiiind, Ohio 


2»669.8 " 


2.203.8 


82.6 


2,467.6' w» 


92.4 " 


2,714.4 


15,031.1 


11,274> 


75.0 


14,164.5 


94.2 . 


' 15,581.0 


Kmiitts Ci(y, Kaniu 


1,804.3 


1,306.3 


12.4 


1,623.^ 


90.0 


V 1;623.9 


Lansing^ Mich. 


1,917.9 


l,«ip.lO 


* 94.4 


1.979.8 


103.i 


2,1 77 J 


Phoe9lx/MaricopA» Ariz. 


8,279.4 


6,370.6 


77.0 ^ 


7,431.5 


90.0 


8,196.6 


Orange County, Cilif. 


* 5,648.7 


6,905.9 


122;3' * 


7/)29.5 


124.4 


7.732.5 


Raleigh, N>C 


2,075.6 


1,791.8 


86.3( 


W31.B 


97.9 


2,^3?.0 


St. Petersburg. Fla. ' 


2.194.3 


2,291.8 


104.4 


r,29l.8 


104.4 


2,521.0 


San Joaquin, Calif. 


2,517.9 


2,502.4 


99.4 


2,621.7 


104.1 


2.883.9 


Sample' States * 


59,936.8 


50.878.2 


84.9 ' 


'54,1?6.1 


90.3 


' 54.126.1 


Maine 


7,879.0 


7,052.8 - 


89.5 


7J)9i.l 


90.0 


7,091. l' 


Bal. of Arizona 


5,735-5 


4,034.5 


70.3 


5.162.0 


90.0 


-5,162.0 


Bal. of North Carolina 


24,524.4 


20,769.3 


84.7 


' .22,108.7 


90.2 


22.108,7 


Bal. of Texas 


21,797.9 


19,021.6 


87.3 


19,764.3 


90.7 


19,764.3 



>> Source :'Manpower Administration, U.S. Department uf Labor ^ 

* Adjusted to a minimum of 90 percent of prior year's allocation or a maximum of 1 50 percent. ——..3^ 
(/T; ^This column excludes State Manpower Services and Vocational Educations funds. Consortium incentive funds are includedtf^tl consortia except 

^ Kansas City, which did not qualify- ' . ' . 

The rtgure for Maine excludes: % 71,240 I % State Manpower Services Council a^^. 

445,253 5% Supplemental Vocational'Educatiort Se^v^ces 

356,202 4% State Services ' 



* $872,695 
(Details may not add to totals due to rounding.) 
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TABLE 5 CETA Tide 1 Allocations* Fiscal Year 1975, Compared with Obligations for ComparabloiManpower Programs for Fiscal 
*Year 1974, by State (amouilts in thousands) . , 

FY 1974 ' FY 1975 



Title 1 





■ New ; 


^^frcent 


Manpower 


Percent 


Formula 


Percent 


Title 1 


Percent 




' \^ Obligations 


Dist 


Allocations' 


Dist. 


Amouht' 


Dist. 


Allocations 


DUt. 




■ (1) '-'^^Jt 


(2) 


^ (3) ' 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


C7) 


(8) 


U.S. Total 


Sl.l60.6f3 


100.0 


$1,406,648 


100.0 


$1,249,360 


100.0 


$1,353,717 


100.0 


Alabama ' 


21.718 


1.9 


26.81^ 


1.9 ' 


21.848 




24.538 


1.8 


Arizona 


16.06? 


' 1.4 


^ 16,457 


1.2 


12.346 


1.0 


14.8U 


1.1 


Arkansas 


13,25i. 


1.1 


16,995 


1.2' 


13,787 


1,1 


15,404 


1.1 


California 


. 115,016 


9.9 


. 131,837 


9.4 


135.093 


10.8 


137,712 


1().2 


Colorado 


9.479 


. .8 


, 12.983 


.9 


11.119 


.9 


12.160 


-9 


Connecticut 


18.601 


1.6 


21.351 


1.5 


18.903 ^ 


1.5 


^ , 21.257 


1.6 


Delaware 


2.754 


.2 


3.450 


.3 ^ 


3.084 


.3 ' 


3.461 


.3 


District of Columbia 


13.648 


1.2 


, 17.213 


' 1.2 


10.466 : 


.8 


15,492 


1.1 


Morida ^ 


35.217 


'3.0' 


40.931 


' 2.9 


38.653 


3.1 


40.362 


3.0 


Georgia 


25 .-651 


2.2 


30.896 


2.2 


26.826 


2.2 


28.213 


2.1 


Idaho 


. ' 3.978* 


. .3 - 




.4 


4.905 


.4 


4.998 


.4 


Illinois 


' 57,180 


4.9 


7r.4^ 


5,2 


59.574 


4.8 


70.203 


5.2 


Indiana * 


"24.014 


2.1 


*30.545 


2,2 


27.182 


2.2 


30.913 


2.3 


Iowa 


1^.674' 


1.1 


14.794 


1.1 


* 12.747 


1.0 


13.868 


1.0 


Kansas 


. . 8>243 


•7 


11.869 


.8 


10.552 


.8 


11.256 


.8 


Kentucky " 


25,473 


2.2 


27.931 * 


2,0 


22.345 


1.8 


25.590 


1.9 


Louisiana 


25.183 


^2 


30.140 


2.1 


26.105 


2.1 


27»256 


2.0 


Maine 


6.558 


6 


7.879 


.6 


" 7,05|3 




7.091 




Maryland 


19.182 


■ 1.7 


22,855 


1.6 


18.641 


1.5 


21.593 


K6 


Massachusetts 


31.724 


2,7 


39.381 


2.8 


38.42K^ 




40.863 


3.0 


>lichigan 


41.616 


3 6 ' 


56^922 


4.1 


53.106 


4.3 


55.908 


4.1 


Minnesota 


20.465 


1.8 


23.512 




21.286 


1.7^ 


22.331 




Mississippf 


17.650^ 


1.5 


21.587 


1.5 


16.073 


1. 3 


19.428 


1.4 



Missouri . 


25.220 


2.2 


32.910 


2.3 


26.360 


2.1 


30378 


2:3 


Montana 


4.306 


' .4 


4,678 


.3 


4.735 


..4 


4.735 


.4 


Nebraska 


O AQA 


- 

4 .7 




^ 7 ^ 


7 913 


.6 


8,613 


.is 


Nevada 


3.650 


:3 


4,231 


.3 


3^847 


.3 


4.047 


.3 


New Hampshire 


4.258 


.4 


4,202 


.3 


3.677 


.3 


3.963 


X 


New Jersey 


3y.082 


3.4 


46,7^9 


3.3 


43.120 


3.5 


48.280 


3.6 


New Mexico 


10.999 


1.0 


10,201 


.7 


8.018 


.6 


9.1^81 


.7 


New York 


108.154 


9.3 


124,303 


8.8 


109,102 


8.7 


117,099 


8.7 


North Carolina 


30.199 


2.6 




x.D 


30 387 


2.4 


33.2^ 


2.5 


North Dakota 


3.225 


.3 


4.060 


.J 


3321 


.3 


3321 


.3 


Ohio 


42.859 


3.7 


6(f,408 


4.3 


53,811 


4.3 


60.285 


4.3 


Oklahoma 


19.465 


1.7 


18,347 


1.3 


15,903 


1.3 


16.728 

'ft 


1.2 


Oregon 


10.834 


.9 


14,009 


1.0 


13,286 


1.1 


13.977 


1.0 


Pennsylvania 


54.737 


4.7 


68,982 


4.9 


64.293 


5.2 


67.880 


5.0 


Rhode Island 


5.651 


.5 


6,925 


.5 


6.440 


.5 


7.394 


.6 


South Carolina 


19.113 




20,444 


1.5 


16,404 


1.3 


18.512 


1.4 


South Dakota 


. 3.883 


.3 


4.210 


.3 


3.621 


.3 


3,789 


.3 


Tennessee 


24.195 


2.1 


29,371 


2.1 


23,676 


1.9 


26.434 


2.0 


Texas 


61.561 


5.3 


75,044 


5.3 


64,165 


5.1 


69,382 


• 5.1 


Utah 


5,534 


.5 


7,042 


.5 


6.655 


.5 


6.666 


.5 


Vermont 


2.561 


.2 


* 3,274 


' .2 


2.962 


.2 


2.962 


.2 


Virginia 


20.017 




28,005 


2,0 


24.210 


1.9 


26.059. 


1.9 


Washington 


.22.614 


2.0 


27,563 


2.0 


26.201 


2.1 


27.0^9 


2.0 


West Virginia 


12,014 


1.0 


14,^71 


1.0 


12,708 


1.0 


13,291 


1.0 


vA^SConsin 
Wyoming 


22.105 


1.9 


24,524 


1.7 


22,4;20' 


1.8 


23^59 


. 1.7 


1,485 


.2 


2,131 


.2 


1.756- 


.1 


1,918 


.1 


Alaska, Hawaii. & Puerto Rico 


29,103 


2.5 


40,350 


2.9 


39,344 


' 3.2. 


40,012 


3.0 



'Source: Manpower Administration 

* FY 1974 obligations used as base for FY 1975 Title I allocations. Includet Summer Youth program funda. 

^Excludes allotments for Jerritories and rural CEP's. Also excludes funds for State Manpower Servicea Councili. lupplemenlal vocational 
State manpower services, and consortium incentives. 

(Details may not add to totals due to rounding.) ' , > 
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TABLE 6 Federal Obligati9ns far Manpower Programs, Total and 
Department of Labor, Compared with Gross N^ional Product Fiscal 
Years 1972- 1976' (amounts in millions of dollars) 



Obligations tor Manpower Programs 



Fiscal Year 


Total 
All 

Agencies 


Department of Labor 

Perceni 
Amount of Total 


Gross 
National 
Product 
(GNP) 


Total 

Obligations as 
Percent of GNP 




(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


1972 


4.941 


3.348 


67.8 


; 1.102.000 


0.45 


1973 . ' 


5.252 


3.432 


65.3 


1.224,000 


0.43 • 


1974 


4.641 


2,817 


60.7 


1.349.000 


0.34 


1975 (est.) 


6.827''- 


4,590 


67.2 


1.434.000 


0.48 


1976aest,) 


5.411 


3.274 


60.5 


1.596.000 


0.34 



Source: Cols. 1 and 2, Office of Management and Budget. Special Analyses.jBudget df 
the United States. Fiscal/Year" 1 975 and Fiscal Year 1976. j 
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TABLE 7 Federal Obligations and ParticipanU, Manpower Programs Corre^ndlng with ^ETA Title I, Fiscal Year 1974 



. With SttinW Youth Employment ^ WithoirtCinreef Youth Employment 
ObUptioitt ^ . Pyticipantt Omgatk|i Pertlcipanti 



Pragnm. 


$000 


Percent . 


^ Number 


Percent 


$000 


Ptocent 


Number 


Percetii 


Total 


fl) 

1.402,438 


100 


(3) 

1.384^00 


(4) 

100 


(5) 

942.947 


(6) 
100 


(7) 

796,100 


(8) 

100 


Qalsroom Training 


377.986 


27 


254.800 


18 


377.986 


40 


254.800 


32 


MDTA Institutional 
MDTA Section 24 1 
OIC 
SER 

CEP/CMP* 


283.812 
5.488 
- 23.251 
1 2.097 
53.338 




152.800' 
NA 

28.000 
6.400 
67.600 




283.812 
5.488 
' 23.251 
12.097 
53.338 




152.800 
NA 

28.000 
6.400 

67^00 




On-the-Job Training 


182.828 


13 


149.800 


' 11 


182.828. 


20 


149.800 


19 


MDTA JOPS 
MDTA Section 241 
JOBS 

Urban I^cague 
Public Service Careers 
Hometown Plans 
CEP/CMP* 


49.937 
401 
64.026 

7.796 
28.334 

3.454 
28.880 




52.500 

NA 

42.2(iP 

6.600 
29,700 

NA 

18,800 




49.937. 

401 
64.026 

7.796 
28.334 

3.454 
28.880 




52.500 
NA 

42.200 
6.600 

29.200 
NA . 

18.800 




Work Experience 


820.375 


58 


980.300 


71 


360.884 


38 


391.500 


49 


NYC In-School 
NYC Out-o'f School 
Operation Mainstream 
CEP/CMP' 
Summer Youth 


88.570 
113.651 
94,879 
63.784 
459.491 




163.400 
105.800 
66.800 
55,500 
588.800 




88.570 
113.651 
94.879 
63.784 




163.400 
105.800 
66.800 
55.500 




Other 


21.249 


2 






21.249 


2 






CAMPS/GOV 5% Fund; other 


21.249 








21.249 









Source: Computed from Manpower Administration figures. 

Obligations and participants for the Concentrated Employment Programs and Comprehepsiva Manpower Programs ware prorated among 
activities. . . * 
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TABLE 8 Planned and Actual Expetj^ures by Program Activity, CETA Title I, Fiscal Year 1975. Sample Prime Sponsors 



Percent Distribution by Program Activity 



Prime Sponsors 




Accruea 
Expenditures 
l-Y 1975 
. C$000) 


Classroom^ Training 

Prime ^ Vocational 
Sponsor Education* 


■i 

bn-the-Job 
Training 


Public 
Service 
Employment 


Work 

"Experience 


Services to 
Clients and 
Other 
Activities 






(») 


(2)" 


<3) 


(4) 




(6) 


(7) 


CITIES 














Gary 


Planned 


4,252.0 


38.8 


0.7 


15.5 


1.6 


35.3 


8.1 




Actual. 


2.775.5 


45.3 




6.9 


2.3 


,36.9 


8.6 




% of Plan 


65.3 














Long Beach 


Planned 


1.406.0 


36.1 


11.1 


17.8 




20.8 


14.2 ' 




Actual 


1,257.0 


44.7 


11.8 


13.2 




15.6 


14.7 




?»of Plan 


89.4 














New York 


Planned 


40.211.0 


36.8 




21.6 




38.6 


3.0 




^Actual 


3?,143.0 


39.6 




i8.5 




39.2 


2.7 




% of Plan 


79.9 














Philadelphia 


Planned 


10,311.0 


45.9 


4.4 


8.0 


2.1 


29.4 ' 


10.3 




Actual 


10.422.0 


43.5 


5.0 


8.1 


0.2 


30.2, 


13.1 




% of Plan 


101.1 














St. Paul 


Planned 


/NA. 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 




Actual 


1,067.« 


14.8 


7.1 


6.3 




7.4 ' 


64.5 




% of Plan . 


NA 














Topeka 


Plannpd 


777-0 


34.1 




10.3 




30.9 


24.7 




Actual 


716.0 


51.7 




2.4 




34.2 


11.7 




%,of Plan 


9^.2 














COUNTIES 










7.0 








Calhoun 


Planned 


>33.0 


28.1 


5.6^ 






42.0 


17.3 




Actual * 


75.6 


41,0 










59.0 




% of Plan 


10.3 















Chester 


Plsnncd 




10.6 




Actiul 


688.1 


15.9 




% of Plan 


89.1 




L»OOK 


Planned 


2,776.0 


'I 

27.4 




Actuai 


2^5314.6 


26.7 




% of Plan 


91.3 




Lorain 


Planned . 


745.0 


^ 36.1 




Actual 


56S.6 


; 40.1 




% of Plan 


75.9 




Middlesex 


Planned 


1.732.0 


. 49.1 




Actual 


1.632.0 


43.4 




% of Plan 






Pasco 


Planned 


355.0 ■ , 


7.0 




Actual 


264.1 


6.1 




% of Plan 


74.4 . 




Ramsey 


Planned 


525.0 ^ 


32.4 




Actual 


330.2 


' 26.7 




% of Plan 


62.9 




Stanislaus 


Planned 


1.065.0 


12.2 




Actual 


^ 906.1 


18.8 




% of Plan 


85.1 ' 




Union 


. Planned 


939.0 


22.8 




Actual ' 


544.0 


40.6 




% of Plan 


57.9 





0.8 
1.5 

13.3 
13.7 

6.7 
4.3 

2.5 
3.0 

5.6 
5.5 

6.3 
4.1 

1.9 



14.3 



5.4 

0.7 

7.7 
9.4 



7.0 

0.5 

5.5 
2.2 

48.8 
32.0 

16.0 
2.8 



17.8 
14.4 




2.4 



80.6 
80.9 

33.9 
35.8 

6.9 
3.5 

22.2 
26.6 

58.3 
56.6 



42.9 
55. 

37.1 
49.2 

32.7 
31.6 



< 2.6 
1.0 



33:7 
28.9 

15.8 

i8.2 

' 22.0 
31.3 



13.0 
11.7 
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TABLE 8 (Continued) 



1*rime Sponsors 



Accrued 
Expenditures 
I'Y 1975 
($000) 



Ptercent Pisttibution by Program Activity 



Classroom Training 



Prime 
Sponsor*^ 



Vocational 
Education * 



On-the-job 
Training 



Public 
Service 
Employment 



Services to 
Qients and 
Work Other ^» 

Experience Activities 



CONSO^PTIA 



(1) 



Austin 


Planned 


2,980.0 




Actual 


2,586.4 




% of Plan 


86.8 


Cleveland 


Planned' 


11,440.0 




Actual 


10,424.3 




% of Plan 


91.1 


Kansas City 


Planned 


NA 




Actual 


NA 




% of Plan 


NA ' 


Lansing 


Planned 


1.419,0 




Actual 


1.267.3 




% of Plan 


89.3 


Phoenix/Maricopa. 


Planned 


1.682.0 




Actual 


1.456.0 




% of Plan 


86.6 


Orange 


Planned 


4,561.0 




Actual 


3.844.2 




% of Plan 


84.3 


Raleigh 


Planned 


2.118,0^ 




Actual 


i,47frr 




% of Plan 


: 69.5 


Pinellas/St. Petersburg 


Planned 


2,305,0 




Actual 


2,230.7 




% of Plan 


96.8 



(2) 

41.6 

30.9 

24.0 
22.7 

NA 
NA 

9.2 
6.7 




22.3 
23.7 



(3) 

4.8 

3.1 

6.9 



NA 
>NA 



1.6 

4.9 
5.7 



4,1. 



3.0 
2.9 



(4) 

.9.9 
10.0 

5.8 
4.0 

NA 
NA 

10.7 
12.3 

13.1 
6.0 

7.7 
9.9 

1.1 
1.2 

2.7 
2.3 



(5) 



32.7 
35.3 

NA 
NA 



0.5 
0.7 

a7 



(6) 

43.8 
56.0 

21.1 
20.3 

NA 
NA 

61.1 
67.0 

33.6 
35.2 

52.8 
49.7 

43.0 
40.8 

56.0 
54.6 



(7) 



9.6 
17.8 

NA* 
NA 

19.0 
12.5 

21.7 
38.1 

5.7 
5.7 

11.5 
12.0 

16.0 
16.6 



San Joaquin 


Planned 


1.505.0 


19.3 




7.0 




Actual 


2,071.9 


12.8 




12.1 




% of Plan- 


— 137.$- 








STATES 












Maine 


Planned 


7,0iS6.0 


18.4 




17:2 




Actual 


6.237.0 


18.1 




12.7 




. % of Plan 


89.0 








Bal. of Arizona 


Planned 


3,212.0 


26.7 




6.2 




Actual 


2,766.9 


28.1 




?5 




% of Plan 


86.1 








Bal of N. Carolina 


Planned 


19,75^^0 


23.6 


5.2 


5.5 




. Actual 


19,551.9 


20.3 


. 7.7 


3.5 




% of Plan 


99.Q 




/ 




Bal. of Texas 


Planned 


22,726.0 • 


17.6 


4.3 


4.4 




Actual ^ 


14,739.7 ' 


14.3 




5.1 




% of Plan 


64.9 









Source: Quarterly Progress Reports, Manpower Administration, U.S. Department of Labor 
-etassrooni training supported with the States* 5% supplemental Vocational Education funds. 
< (Details may not add to 100 percent due ^o rounding.) ' - 
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TABLE 9 Planjied and Actual Enrollees by Program Activity, CETA Title I, Fiscal Year 1975, Sample Prime Sponsors 



Percent Disthbation by Program Activity 



Prime Sponsors 




Total 

Enrollees' 

(Cumulative) 


Classroom Training 

Prime Vocational 
Sponsor Education^ 


On-the-job 
Training 


Public 
Service 
Employment 


Work 

Experience 


Other 


CITIES 




(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


Gary 


Planned 
Actual 
• ' % of Plan 


3;238 
1.704' 
52.6 


■19.7 ; 

42.6'. 


' : " 1,1 


. 7,0 * 
'6.0 


. 0.5 
0.8 


71.7 
5,ff.5 




Long Beach 


Planned 
Actual 
% of Plan 


3,351' ■ 
3.068 
91.6 


... ■ , ?v r 
34.7' . 


■ ID. J 

. "3 ' . ■ »■ ! 
■>» '. 


15.6 
, 6.9 




22.1 
14.9 


33.2 


New York 


Planne(l« , 
Actual. >b« 
%of Plan'^' 


21.113 
^25,163 
119.2 


28.7^ 
23.8 ' 




19,5 
I2I2 




15.4 
32.7 


36.5 
31.3 


Philadeiphm 


Planned 
Actual * 
% of Plan 


9,900 
10,163 
lOlt 


■ 57.4 
62.3 


. ' ' , ' 'y-^. ' - ■ '■ 
■ 7.2 ' ' 

: 1-2 


5.7 
M 

K 


1.6 
■ 0.4 


23.1 
20.6 


5.0 
4,0 


St. Paul ■ 


Planned 
Actuar 
% of Plan , 


1,292 
1,358 

105.1 ^ . 


3L9 

32.6 • 


15.5 




4.« 
7.4 


42.5 
46.2 


Topeka 


Planned 
Actual 
%Af Plan 


- 782 
840 
107.4 


44.8 

59.1 




8.3 




33v5 
35.6 


*1.3 
1.4 



CX)UNTms 





Calhoun 


Planned 


428 


• 28.0 


' 7.2. 


• 


• 


, Actual 
% of Plftn 


129 




100.0 




Chester 


.'Pl|nned 


820 


. 22.0 


8.8 ^ 






Actual 


956 1 
116.6 


14^6 






Cook 


^VRmed 


3.351 


14.9 ' 








Actual . 


3,068 


18.9 








% of Plan 


' 91.6 








Lorain 


Planned 


X81 


38.2 


28 3 . 






Actual 


79^ 


53.3 


> 9.0 * 






V nf Plan 

70 oi rian 


J V/J .J 








Middlesex 


Planned 


1,052 ' 


39.2 


■ 90 






Actual * ' 


1,01B 


31.2- 


9.2 






% of Plan 


96.8 








PaSco 


Planned 


556 


" 18-2 


"... ■ , .'^ 






< A-ctual 


394 


32.7 






% of Plan 


70.9 








Ramsey . 


Planned 


335 


16.4 


19.-1 .. 




■a 


Actual 
% of Plan 

/. 


619 
. 184.8 


13.7 


13.7 ^' 




« ' Stanislaus 


.Planned 


1,248 


^ y.6 








"Actual 

JJ>-ofPlan 


1,565 * 
125.4 


■ ?v 






Union 


Planned 


.570 


, 52.6 








Actual 


719 


' 50.6 


"1? 0.8 






% of Plan 


126.1 












V 
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'or 











8.4 



67 

il.l , 

2.7 
2.3 



9.6 : 

6.^ 



8.8 
12.1 

34.5 
0.5 

4.5 
2.4 

24.0 
30.4 

o 

19.3 
1:7. 



10.9 , . 
12.7 f. 



3.3 
3.9 

> ' 



56.r 



62.6 

'70,7 

71.5 
64.0 

f ^ ■ ■ 
20.6 
2j3.9- 



^ ' " 43^0' 
. V- 4.7,5 . 



, . 47,1 
66^8 

7j0.l' 

60.1 
59.7 

' ^8.r 
4^,9 



6.3 1 * 
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TABLE 




Prime Spo^sob 



CONSORTIA 
Austin 

Cleveland 



V 

Kansas Citr^ 



Lansing 
Pboenix/Maricopa 



d) 



Percent Distribution by Prog^lm Activity 



Total 

EncbUees^ 

(Ctlmulative) 



Classroom Training 

Prime Vocational 
Sponsor E4ucation^ 



On-the*Job 
Trajn^ng 



Public 
Service 
Employment 



WorJc ^ 
Experience Other 



Orange 
^Raleigh 

PineUas/$t. Petersburg 



Pttnncd 

Actual ^' 

% of l^an » 
' ■ c. 
PljfnJied' 
Actual 
% of flan 

Planned 
Actual 
% of Plan 

Planned 
Actual 
% of Plan 

Planned 
Actual 
% of Plan 

Planned 
Actual 
% of Plan 

Planned . 
Actual 
% of Plan 

Planned . 
Actu^ 
%of nan*'. 



(1) 

2,137 
1,974 
92.4 

10,207 
5,44<l 
53.4 

2,077 
2,211 
106.5 

4,628 
4,929 
106.5 

5,253 
3,810 
72.5 

6,407 
6,593 
102.9 

1,309 
1,585 
121.1 

2,066 
1,964. 
95.1 



(2) 

6.3 
2.4 

19.2 
27.5. 

^8.4 
82.0 

1.9 

2.3 

44.8 
41.0 

24.2 
20.1 

28.4 
22.7 

33.4 
29.8 



(3> 

23.4 
28.3 

,4.7 
0.5 

7.1 
2.1 



1.4 

1.4 

2.7 

6.5 
6.1 

1.3. 



9.0 
9.7 



(4) 

10.0 
6.4 

3.0 
3.3 

3.4 
2.5 

2.3 
2.3 

7.4 
9.1 

3.9 
4.5 

1.8 
1.3 

11.6 
6.9 



(5) 



7.6 
11.5 



0.1 
0.8 

0.2 
0.2 



(6) 

60 3 
62.9 

53.3 
55.6 

20.9 
11.9 

37.7 
35.8 

45.0' 
45.7 

65.2 
69.1 

68.5 
76.0 

46.0 

53.5 



(7) 



12.2 
1.7 

0.2 
1.5. 

58.2v 
58.2 

1.3 
0.8 



EKLC 



S»n Joaquin 


Planned , 


1,267 


36.7 • 




5.7 




57.6 # 




Actual ^ 




14.1 




/ 4.5 




. 81.5 


1 










• 










STATES ^, 


















Maine 


Planned 


4.402 


14.2 , 




. 20.'3 




65.5 






Actual 


' 5.516 


13.7 




19.1 




67.2 . 






. % of Plan 


125>3 


■• m- 












Bal. of A/izona 


Planned 


2,560 


-20.8 


■ - 5.4 ' 


10.0 


" 119 i 


47.0 


4.9 A 


Actual 


2,316 


25.1 , 




4.1 




'53.8 






% of Plan 


90.5 








- ] 




Bal. of N. Carolina 


Planned 


17,641 


10.7 


15.2 




1.0 


66.< 






Actual 


15.692 


10.1 


10.4 


7.5 




70-1 






% of Plan 


89.0 














^ Bal. of Texas 


Planned 


17,055 


7.0 


5.3 


4.1 


2.4 


'8l>^w> 






Actual* 


16,586 


12.0 


5.5 


5.8 


3.3 


71.7 


1.8 { 




% of Plan 


97.3 















t/1 



Source: Quarterly Progress Reports. Manpower Administration. U.ff. Department of Labor 
'"total Enrollees" measures persons enrolled in program activities. An individual may be counted more than once [f enrolled in mor^than one 
activity, participants are not counted if they receive services but are not enrolled in a program activity. ^ \ 

^Classroom training supported with the States 5% supplemental Vocational Education funds. 
CDetails may not add to 100 percent due to rounding.) ^1 
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TABLE 1 0 Characteristics of Participants in CETA Title I, Fiscal Year 1975, Sample %imc Sponsors 

■ :^ — ■ r- ■ - ■ ' ■> ' ' • ■ 









.Agi21 


A«e"45 


SvYears ' 


1 2 Yeats 


Prime Sponsors 


Participants' 




and 


and 


or Less 


or More 


(Cumulative) 


. Female 


Under 


Over 


of School 


of Schobl- 


CITIES 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


T" 

(5) 


(6) 




■ 


r 






Gary 


1.664 


^ 51.2 


'50.8 


4.3 . 


11.3 


43.9 


Xong Beach 


1,700 




, 46.4 


5.4 


4.5 ' 


51.6 


New York 


25,163 


48.8 


56.9 , 




9.6 


3»,3 


Philadelphia 


10,857 . , 


46.3 


54.5 " 


3.3 


6.8 


47.9 


St. Paul 


>,^00 


^39,5 


39.# 


10.5 


?3.1*V 


67.5 . 


Topeka 


712 


^ 51.0 


61.5 


2.0 ^ 


2.i ■ 


43.3 



COUNTIES 

Calhoun 

Chester 

Cook 

Lorain 

Middl<*cex 

Pasco 

R&msey 

Stanislaus 

Union 



Percent of Total 



Economically 



Spi^ish 

Black S|w[king Vctenniy 3 



(7) 

99.1 
98.6 
76.5 
'^77.6 
64.7 
82.6 



(8) 

14.4 

40,2 
, 29.5^ 
9.6 
76.6 
42.1 



(9) 

85.0 
37.6 
•62.5 
85.8 
4 7.8 
44.2 



129 


43.4 


48.1 


3.1 


' 0.8 


71.3 


74.4 


30.5 


63.6 


953 


52.4 


70.2 


4.4 


19.1 


23.9 


61.8 


51.2 


47.4 


3.068 


48.5 


67.2 


15.0 


8.7 


28.0 


5L6 


40.1- 


59.5 


784 


41.8 


v65.3 


13,0 


8,8, 




56.3 " 


44.8 


38.4 


1,369 


50.2 




2.^ 


15.1 


33!o^ 


K^66.5 


26.5 


49.8 


1,476 


45.1^ 


37.0 


15.9 


12.5 1 


. " 50.8 


>68.5 


79.0 


16.4 


692 


48.3 


69.3 


•1.5 


13.2 


46.2 




'94.9 


2.0 


1,565 


39.9 


71.2 


8.4 


6.1 


31.7 , — . 




89.8 




NA ( 


NA . 


NA 


NA 


NA 


" NA 


NA 

1 


NA 


NA ' 



(10) 

tO.8 
12.9 
21.8 

6.0. 

2.5 
11.2 



8,"5 
21.0 

Si 

16.7 
15.9 
4.2 

i 



ill) 

'5.8 
5.5 
12.8 

15.1 
11.7. 



12.4 
,3.2 
. 6.9 
8.6 
5.1 

17.9 
7.4 

10.4 

NA^ 



EKLC 



CONSORTIA 



Austin 


1.790 j^.: 


56.8 


61.8 


4.1 


14.5 


30.4 


Oeveland 


6.838 


48.3 


57.4 


13.3 


11.4 




Kansas City 


1.980 


51.3 


52.9 


4.2 


6.2 


5^ 


Lansifig 


4,929 


39.7 


50.8 


6.6 


10.^ 


46.7- 


Phoenix/Maricopa 


4.377 


51.9 


58.8 


2.5' 


14.6 


32.9 


Orange 


6,859 * 


46.7 


. 71.5 


5.1 


Ik 


34.4 


Raleigh 


1,525 


46 0 


66.3 


3.8 


17.3 


30.9 


St. Petersburg 


3,250 


45.6 


44.7 


7.7 


7.« 


46.9 


San Joaquin 


5,930 


40.6 


61.7 


9.7 


17.4 


35.8 



STATES 





Maine 


,5,516 


/ 36.7 


44.2 


8.0 


11.2 


52.2 




Bal. of Arizona 


2,175 


43.0 


52.2 


7.0 


1.7.6 


39.8 




Bal. ofN. Carolina 


15,692 


48.0 


65.9 


3.5 


21.0 


24.1 




Bal. of Texas 


15,576 


^ 44.9 


73.9 


5-3 


18.1 


21.5 



92.0 


64.6 - 


35,3 


39.9 . 


^ 4.7 


74.1 


41.2 


58.5 , 


13.5 ' 


10.5 


70.8 


36.0' 


52.6 


1.9 


13.6 - 


68.9 » ' 


58.6 ' 


36.6 


13.3- 


8.8 


93.2 


67.6 


27.5 


43.1 


8.0 


95.2 


84.5 


9.5 


' 46.9 


7.7 


52.7 


26.4 „ 


73.3' 


0.0 


1.7 ; 


79.6 


50.4 


49.0 . 


0.1 


1Q.6 , 


74.5 


66.0 


22.6 


42.9 


4.8 


86.7" 


')97.3 


0.6 


0:1 


19,2 


77.S ' 


42.4 . 


v4.0 


18.7 


9.3 . 


82.0 


43.7 


'54.6 


pi 


9.4 


84.9 • * 


64.7 


34.9 


32.3. 


4.5,. 


— ' " SHt. 



Source: Q\iarterly Summary of Client Characteristics, Manpower Administration. U.Si Departrfient of Labor 
Non-dupiicalivt sum qfDersons enrolled in program activities plus:tho»e receivin||pn-progr.m services (child-care, direct placement 




. etc.). 
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TABLE 1 1 Characteristics of Participants in CETA-Titles I, II, and VI Programs, Fiscal Year 1975 Compared With 
PjfticipantsinSimilarFiscal Year 1974 Programs * 



Chlracteristics 



T0tal. Number 
Percent 

Male 
Female 



Age: XindStfl 
22-44 
'45-54 
55 and over 

E(^VcaUoil: .8 grades or less 
9-11 

1 2 and over 

On Public Assistance; AFDC 
Other 

Economically disadvantaged 



Race: White 
Black 
American Indian 
Other 



Spanish American 

Limited English-speaking ability 

Migrants or seasonal Tarm workers 



CETA TiUe 1 



(1) 

1.034.500^ 
100.0 

54.4 
. ' 45.6 

61.7 
32.1 
3.5 
2.6 

' • '.1^.3 
41, 
•39.1 

15,5 
11.3 

77.3 

54.^- 
38 5 • 
1,3 



5.6 

12.5 
4.1 
1.6 



4i 



Ciftegorical 
Programs FY 1974* 



CETA Title II 



CETAYitleVI 





(3) 


(4) 


549.700 


200.100 


141.100 


loq.o 


100.0 . 


100.0 


57.7 


65.8 


70.2 


42.3 


34.2 


- . 0.9.8 


63.1 


23.7 


21.4 


30,5 


62.9 


64.8 


6.2 


8.4 


9.1 




5.0 


' 4.7 


15.1 


9.4 


8.4 


' ,51.1 .:■ 


18.3 


18,2 


33.6 


72.3 


> 73.3 


23.4 


6,6 


5.6 




• 9.2 


8.1 


86.7 


48.3 


43.6 


* 54^9 


65.1 


71.1 


, 37.0 


21.8 


22.9 


3.5* 


1.0 


1.1 


. 4.6 


. 12.1* 


•9.5* 




' 9.6 


11.8 




8.0 


4.6 


NA * 


1.0 


1.0 



PEP 1974 



(5) 

66.200^ 
100.0 

66.1 
33.9 

22.8 
66.5 
. . % 
10.7 



22.9 
-77.2 

10.1 

34.1 

68.8 
22.9 
3.3 
5.0 

13.2 
NA 
NA . 



Veterui: 



SO 



Special Vietnam 
Other 



Handicapped 
FuU-time student ** ^ 
Offender . 

Labor Force Status: 

Employed 

Undeipmployed 

Unemployed 

Not ifx labor force 
R^eiving unemployment insurance 



^ Median hourly wage of employed terminees 
Prerenniltment 
Po^t-enrollmeq! 



5-2 
4.4 

"3.8 
32.8 
5.7 



2.3 

61.6 
31.6 
3.9 



$2.60 
$2.76 



15.3 

6.3 
NA 
NA 

7.6* 
8.7* 
75.6* 
8.1* 
4.6 



$2.30 
$2.86* 



12.6 



3.2 
3.0 
2.9 



3.9 
8.4 
83.6 
4.1 

t2.0 



$2.87 
$3.36 



12.5 
144 



i1. 



2 
2-6 



2.0 
-6.4 
88.4 

3.1 
14.6 



$3.02 
$3.57 



39.2 

4.2 • 
NA 
NA 



NA 

9.7 
90.3 
NA 

7.4 



2.78 
NA 



Source: Manpower Admrnistration, U.S. Department of Labor 

Mncludea MDTA Institutional. JOP-OJT, NYC In-s'chopl. NYC OQt of-School, Operation Mainstream. CEP and JOBS. 
^Preliminary data. 

^Excludes enroUeesin P^P summer youth program for whom data were.not available. * 

^ A large portion of participants falling into this group reflect the non-classification by ethntc categories in Puerto Rico. 

Excluiriea NYC In-school and JOBS enrollees for whom data was not available. ^ 

Includes MDTA-InstitutioTiaT OJT, CEP, JOP. 
iNA = Information- Not Available 



(Details may not add to 100 percent due to rounding.) 
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